
\ Gundelshelm/Neckar 

2 Heidelberg 

3 Nuremberg , 

4 Rothanburg/Tauber 


German roads will get you 
there. But why miss the sights 
by heading straight down the 
autobahn at 80? Holiday 
routes have been arranged 
not only to ensure unforget¬ 
table memories but also to 
make up an idea for a holiday 
In itself. How about a tour of 
German castles? 

The Castle Route Is 200 miles 
long. It runs from Mannheim, 
an industrial city on the Rhine 
with an impressive Baroque 

castle of Its own, to Nurem¬ 
berg, the capital of Bavarian 

Franconia. The tour should 
take you three days or so. We 
recommend taking a look at 

27 castles en route and seelnq 
for yourself what Germany 

must have looked like In the 

Middle Ages. The mediaeval 
town of Rothenburg ob der 
Tauber Is Intact and unspoilt. 

HeldeibergisBtHithecItyof 

the Student Prince. In Nurem- 

, b ® r 9 y° u re aHy must not miss 
the Albrecht DGrer House. 

Come and see for yourself the 
German Middle Ages. The 
Castle Route will be your 
guide. 
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Economic issues bestride 
policy makers of Europe 


n &r& 







Europe's throe most important coun- 
jltriM face, in differing ways, crucial 
feds of government. 

I the Federal Republic of Germany, 
iv government is about to get to 
with political and economic pro- 

Britain, the government is in a 
pre-election phase; and in France, 
i is the awing back towards a policy 
i of the centre. 

Boon Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
i that his own instinct does not tell 
what path to take, he could well 
D a lot from what what hus happen- 
H other countries. 

! looks as if no post-war government 
irope has devoted its energy to fill- 
g Its task as resolutely nnd single- 
ledly as has Margaret Thatcher's 
ervatlvc government in Britain, 
re Thatcher, the first woman to be- 
t head of government in the wes- 
jworld, look office facing a two-fi- 
£ rate of inflation which was ihrent- 
|gto move on to 20 per cent. 

Stain had n debit baluncc of puy- 
rnThls caused currency upsets, 
unemployment wus steadily making 
pay towards two million und Slate 

p were high, 

fn Thatcher set iter priorities uftor 
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fuljy studying what had happened 
enous governments. 

* by and tackle unemployment 
&h programmes increasing the 
*y supply only speeds up inflation, 
unemployment and doesn't 
^ currency. This at least was her 

tried to come to terms 
Ration. Today it has been reduc-! 
j-j one of the lowest rales in the 

pOrth Sea oil helped he*- to improve. 

occoiint and come to grips! 
“ l «atC:debL . . • 



There was some hard bargaining with 
various ministers to cut back budget 
spending. 

She put ministries on financial limits. 
She also managed to come to terms 
with the wave of wage rises, and she 
now has everything under control. 

Unemployment is more than three 
million, even though the upward trend 
has slowed. 

Now, the budget has carefully started 
to stimulate the economy. The voters 
have been given more spending money 
and will play n more active part in eco¬ 
nomic recovery. 

If Mrs Thatcher re-elected she will be 
able to her full attention to unemploy¬ 
ment, one of the toughest problems of 
our times. 

President Mitterrand Is in the process 
of changing his policy alter two years of 
costly experiments. 

While Mrs Thntcher did not pay ho¬ 
mage to uny ideology but only to cool 
und calculating house-wifo logics, Mit¬ 
terrand began by pushing through his 
socialist policies of redistribution, state 
intervention, nationalisation und putt¬ 
ing the strain on the private sector. 

The revaluation of the D-murk is one 
of the results, but it is the French 


\ 



who suffer most. 

They have been 
hit by the problems 
Mrs Thatcher came 
across three years 
ago. Mitterrand has 
now decided on an 
austerity program¬ 
me which will 
match Mrs That¬ 
cher's in toughness 
and consistency. Its 
intention is to ro- 
gain control over 
the threat of econo¬ 
mic and financial 
chaos. Mitterrand is 
not going to take on 
the problem of 
unemployment 
first. His measures 

will lead to an auto- Kohl's chancellorship confirmed with a handshake. Bonn pre- 
motic increase in aidant Karl Carstena welcomes Helmut Kohl to the prealden- 
unemployment to tlal resldanco In Bonn, the Villa Hammerachmldt, after Kohl's 
begin with. Tills election win. ll*hoio:Werek) 


begin with. Tills election win. 
is not because he doesn’t care 
about Unemployment 1 but because ho 
has to get his house in order. 1 1 

Kohl is still an unknown factor. His 
Finance Ministry hus confirmed the 
troubles. 

Nevertheless, Germany's economy is 
still in good shupc und the expected 
economic upswing will give Kohl n 
good start. 

The German government lias not 
only spoken of un upswing but also of 


New thrust in search for 
a deal on missiles 


P resident Reagan hus suggested un 
“Interim solution" to the Soviet 
Union over medium-range nuclear wea¬ 
pons In Europe. ' 1 , 

Hoiyever, Reagan regards such a so¬ 
lution as just one step on the way to an 
ultimate zero solution. 

The creation of a balance in the num¬ 
ber of Soviet and American medium- 
range missiles is to be followed by their 
complete removal. 

There is an obvious reason why the 
USA allowed itself to be persuaded by 
Western Europe to Introduce a new 
proposal into the negotiations. ... 

Washington want to be able to shift 
the blame if the talks do in fact fail. 

Some western government have made 
their agreement to the deployment of 
medium-range missiles on their territory 
dependent on evidence of the USA’s 
true will to negotiate. '' ■ 

/The’unpopular “double detison" by 


Nato can only be put into practice if the 
populations of the countries affected 
urc convinced of its necessity. 

The Reagan Administration is suffer¬ 
ing from a credibility gap, particularly 
over arms control. 

The US Defence Ministry never cea¬ 
ses to maintain that the decision to de¬ 
ploy US missiles in Europe cannot be 
reversed, regardless of what happens in 
Oeneva. 

This would run contrary to President 
Reagan's alleged preference for the zero 
option. 

Reagan's hew proposal leaves no 
doubt about the fact that the “still¬ 
born" zero option really is now dead 
and buried;. 

The bargaining will start a new when 
the Geneva tailed are resumed oh 17 
May. ! • . * ■ ' ■ • - 11 ■ 

Decisions will then have to be taken 
on how many missiles (he Americans 
can-deploy In Europe-and how many 


the strains that will be felt by certain 
sections of (he population. 

The examples of whal has .happened 
in our neighbouring countries show (hut 
unnecessary delay at the start can lead 
to greater difficulties ifitcr on, nnd per¬ 
haps to un election defeat because of 
softness at the beginning. 

A look nt what has been happening in 
Paris, London and Bonn would suggest 
that some tough years lio ahead. 

Huns Joachim Nimtz 
(Frankfurter Neuo Praise, 26 Murch 1983) 


missiles the Soviets must withdraw to 
bring about a trite balance, 
i However, as the zero option is carried 
to its grave we should perhaps spare the 
odd tear or two. • , 

For Europe it would have been the 
best solution for (he Soviet Union< to 
dismantle all its 550 odd medium-range 
missiles, for this would have made the 
Nato deployment plans superfluous. 

Unfortunately, it.was clear right from 
the start that Moscow would not gccept 
such a deal. 

. The. Soyiet regard jBS, their right to 
owi) missiles which are aimed at targets 
in Europe ever since they deployed 750 
SS*4s.and SS-5s at the- start of,tho six¬ 
ties. 

they regard this as a counterweight 
to the American bases in Europe and 
the French and British nuclear wea¬ 
pons. 

Gradual replacement of the old mis: 
sites by the SS-20s is, In their opinion, 
merely an overdue act 'qf modernisa¬ 
tion; ' ,l :' *' 

The West was ndt paiWcularJy worri¬ 
ed bout the $5*4s and SS-Ss. as they.'arc 
not suited fdr a surprise attack. 1 

The fuelling process before take-off 
takes several hours and leaves behind a 
CbntJnuedonp»4d2 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 

EEC, Asean 
ministers talk 


V ietnam’s occupation of Kampuchea 
has been roundly condemned by 
foreign ministers of the EEC and tho 
Asean states. 

In an unusually clearly worded state¬ 
ment Issued after a meeting in Bangkok, 
the ministers also gave recognition to 
the anti-government forces in Kampu- 
chea, which include the communist 
Kmer Rouge. 

The Association of South East Asian 
Nations (Asean) comprises Thailand, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore and the 
Philippines. 

The ministers criticised "the illegal 
military occupation of Kampuchea by 
Vietnamese forces" and "the constant 
refusal by Vietnam and the Soviet 
union;to heed international appeals 
and withdraw their respective troops 
from. Kampuchea and Afghanistan." 

Delegates underlined the need to 
fight against the growing trend towards 
protectionism end the need for reforms 
in the international economic order. 

. The conference showed that coopera¬ 
tion between the EEC nations and 
resulted in an effective inter¬ 
national political force.' 1 

_ Thia cooperation was' initiated by the 
Bonn Foreign Minister, Hans-DIetrich 
Genscher, la-1978, and Asean delegates 
made repeated referenced to his 1 far¬ 
sightedness. 

. Getiicher is president Of the EEC 
Coundl 1 of Ministers and thus carries 
weight as a spokesman. In this role, he 
managed to persuade.the French Fo- 
reigm Minister,,Claude -Cheysson, to re- I 

cognise the anti-government forces in i 
Kampuchea as "an important step in i 

lih, S f? ar M h f °J tt cora P rehen sive political \ 
solution and to try and ensure that any , 

plans to assist Vietnam did not aid Us 
opcup^Jop of Kampuchea. 

h ?i S ° f the Vflrious d « I e«ations 1 
S nn 00 P £° °PP QrtunI ty to hit Hanoi l 
in one of the areas in which it is most 

dalmed’ d h r‘ ilS J° le ** selfl P™- ' 
tlghZf defender of humanitarian v 

“press regret that recent mi. I 

and > .™h? ka !i by ' V'""™ 680 artillery 

unlt s had , completed 9 
^ Chang Sorter » 


which insisted upon the complete with- 
draws! of Vietnamese troops. 

In Ghazali's and Asean's eyes this is 
the only way. Ghazali explicitly warned 
tho European conference participants 
not to be fooled by Hanoi's propaganda 
and tricks. , , 

‘ Other issues dealt with by tho Bang- 
. kok conference included: the efforts by 
tho Europeans to find a solution to the 
Middle East conflict; Soviet advances; 
and tho possible shift of the Soviet SS- 
20 missiles to Siberia. 

Important economic problems were 
discussed. For example, about how to 
maintain a liberal and open internatio¬ 
nal system of trade and measures to 
make commodity agreements, effective. 

They gave assurances that they would 
abide by the principles of the free mar¬ 
ket and do their utmosf to strengthen 
inter-regional economio ties between 
Asean and the EEC.' _ . ' 

ChnstelPilz 

_ (Dio Wolt, 28 March 1983) 
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Genscher initiative on AsuIhome affairs 
cooperation brings results Kohl’s Cabinet: the men 

MSr i; h0 ^ da ^ ^ a,,d ta ci,sc “ r *v to meet the challenge 

(Asean) hope that cooperation tliut with * 

Ihn RKP will hrinn fliren, ..I 


Missiles deal 

Continued (ram page 1 
cloud of steam which would be imme- 
diately detected by satellite. 

On the other hand the SS-20s just 
need a push of the button and — like 
the Pershing II developed bythe Ameri¬ 
cans - they are first-strike weapons. 

There is a definite lack of instinct 
about the apparent Soviet decision in 

ci P ro duce an unlimited amount 
of these weapons. 

Tho voluntary stop at a level of 300 
weapons announced by the then head 
of government Leonid Brezhnev also 
failed to materialise. 

What are the next step.? The Soviet 
Union rejects both the zero option and 
the suggestion of parity. • . 

It would like to see the French and 
British missiles included in negotia¬ 
tions. 

I In fact they threaten to station nu- 
clear medium-range missiles In the ln» 
mediate proximity to the USA If the 
Nato deployment goes through. 

Arguing In terms of arms logics, such 

a step on the part of the Soviet Union 
might even be In the Interests of the 
western governments since this would 
make it impossible to limit warfare’just 
to Europe, meaning that the mechanism 

Evan conservative drclea in Western 
balMice"? ar “ “ P8ra " , “ Euro - slrat '*lc 


Sons 1 mS “ “ P by 

i ’ Tf 1 ® stat «™hnt points out that the at- 
halation Of hnntanlUrian 

' Both thb.Vletnartese and the Soviets 

Till A aVC| ^ a !!f cd by now that the EEC 
add Asean vn\] stick to their re&rirtions 

ssa-p-****. 

memper slates have failed. - 1 “ 

All Artier efforts by Asean, says Mg. 1 

Minister Ghazali.,will 
be aimed at. getting Vietnam into the 

KeMpnchta 

vrii? i th»"inS “ P 'T H n 0 in IJne 
with the ,UN reapiutJont by Asean, 


This would represent a potential 
“5JP«"» t0 thc USA to In feet play 
"! i t . h . ,ho idea of a limited nuclear wJ 
wh^h would not toiioh the "stronghold 

latest; plan, to deyelpp, an 

while at "^cD'Jpromlse position 

r: L at f^ r e Umo ■ wlouily dig. 
cussing; alternative? in public haa made 
thlngsjcry difficult fpr Paul Nitze. " , 
m As, Nitre; confessed to * good friend * 
JSSa t,mo . tho Soviet8 come to tiie-ne- 
beforehfnifkT ^everything 
Sto paper " U ‘° 

to ^S y ;t the l °P ,di P | oni»t has .had 

rywSow. '“ m,,! ° nt ' nCe,for : ov,r 

Stepping down from thewro option' 
vrfRHvpn up the talks in Geneva.. 

However^ those advpcatjng increased 
aimament In Washington and Moscow 
Wilfalsg become active. , W 

f ' 7' ' ^iwSimQnUsch 

*' ' ' , (Fnnkfurtw Rwjdichiii. 3 I MjudUNi)). 


i; [ho EEC will bring thorn investment und years Ascun lias gained L S 

'■ know-how. They also hope that it will a ml essence of its noliticni ' 

increase access to European markets fur inic cooperation. 81 

d raw materials and food. Isnorinn tho R!*'p im. i 

) Foreign ministers of the five Asean • unique us u model for other*! 

■ nations (Indonesia, Malaysia, tho Phi- gionul groupiin-s ? 

> hppincs Singapore and Thailand) have It luis also turned it inm 

i n Ct t*lfn EBC [ orB j8 n ministers in most important factors In inS 

I Bangkok. It was the fourth such meet- politics. n 

■ • . . , Id its own discreet wav iihtn 

This mtcr-rogionul cooperation owes u moderating influence on2 
much to the efforts of Bonn Foreign more extreme attitude*__?? 

M S; H o a f n t ! hf iC,ri0hO . e , nSChCr V , U ^d^r": U u U „ d d CS i„ a 3 
elude* 8 ° f tW ooperatIon 80 far in ' ing countries. * 

•“ Since 1975, the volume of trade has for^EEctnThe IntereS 
risen from DM15bn to 40bn. With a cal arena * 

share of 11,3 par cent of Asean foreign What is more th* nr «* 
trade, the EEC is Asean’s third largest of the region as an internal 

«nt) n ^ , SuSAn i Sd ,aP “ n 8,3 ** 01, pHcr 0f tin * natural rubber, t 
• ThTlggfl ■ • kardwoods, palm oil, copra, 

m The. 980 framework agreement on gas, copper, rice and cofiaavs 
cooperation In the fields of trade, eco- poii moves towards 
nomic and development policies havo tion. 
led to the creatiqn of cooperation and Tho EEC stales can onlvdrm 

= 3*““7 sssaESs 

programme for scientific and technolo- The fact that about a third ofi 

f«g in co d°uS i «„r„ k ' d ° ut ™ d - *» *s. hSSsitfs 

Tk?^S.i “ prepared. countries were carried out In lU 

KcuuZ P8 L 8tl ,° n h “ S r be : n is “ s, ' sn of ,h » imernmlonalla 
m™tri« ■ ?'“ tl " 8S of ,hc ln political und cconenili 

thewa ‘ 8 in ‘ te ” haV#pavcd °r>bea!rea. ^ 

Borif'communities have hud purlieu- ofthuFFr ^" nln8 lhC H 

many economic and politic?! mluere. fo? rtl.' 0 ' 0 ” 1 " ' h ‘ ' 

o iul Lb omr faC0 , h T ™ " Ponflrmnd by th. ft 
solved nationally Wh ‘ Ch ° n ‘ y be ,b ' r0 Were M¥en "* 

m.S.° f a? h d ZSttZ? raw 

Instead Of e^rt“X .™Tno y HZ 8 ? ° f ,h . e EEC Mission «< 

t The volumeonntre^runt'X ^ W Ban * kok - 

has just reached tha n ' < At the moment, there ii W 

PoIitlcaHy ^cro .re ,C0 P e for "^ivllies in eeonerf 

fan... , I 1 S r ®8t dlffe- gress would ontv TVHKlhisi 


Thailand in case of a v ietnt tO 01661 106 Challenge 
This means that over the 

weeUor Kohl’s post-election cabinet has only 
luiccuoperntion! “ pol,(lcj| ^Tchaitges. Rainer Barzcl (CDU) has Stepped 
ignoring the eec this m^Eto become Bundestag President and is rcplac- 
unique us a model for other pejat Intra-German Affairs by Heinrich Winde- 

6 T KTSLi it into l< CDU ); and Josef ErtI (FDP > is re P |aced b y 
most important factors in injjfe 2 Kiechle (CSU) at Agriculture. 

politics. | ’ (Pholo*: Sven Simon (9). Poly.Prcss (9)1 






—"• pwMmiBriji aver 
• Jnd °-China, where views differ over as- 
sessments of tho Chinese and Vietname- 
sc positions. 

riiil lljc K ore all tho more surprising 

Mats^rvfe" dlp, ® mw ? have taken 
great steps to Improve cooperatiori oar- 
tlculariy in foreign policy. ’ P 

The key word hen is "resilience" It 

rfSdirt ° tbe ,Pre* ma,le tradition 

. of ^ d tr cy .- No,hin8, ‘ don »^ 

,,t a,w ^' a nrm «ii to 

ui« ne P .d al! fl C0Mn,Uni ' y imer “ ts 'f 

jAjothw^difference tb the EEC is that 

ttiaasast-. 

g-ras raBBst! 

'SBBSaSWS' 

S*«’ r b U a1 *™ 1 dements oSdeX’ 

Xif* t8fl 5 8 COW,ni '’ 

■ oy low P Brtac r countries to help 


Tills Is confirmed by the ft 
there were seven foreign J® 
three state secretaries and vlfcpj! 
Wilhelm Haferkamp as the reptU 
v« of the EEC Commission «i 
ference in Bangkok. . 

At the moment, there Ii 
scope for activities In econottjf 
gress would only seem potsibkl 


.. r , MVias ^WllV/f .|| 

In such a situation, If wduHj 
useftil to take up Genscher'snd 
to take advantage of agreeaw^ 
tcrnationul issues to sdlcw* 
coordination in the United N*W 

\VM 

(Grneral-Anzrijtf, 

— — ' —* 

3lje (Serman 2IriM 

***** ***** 

IgftSnahXyipcttVtdM Qr*H 
tuNwenitii n s» i ivtt ■*. 

AAWftUHnlMiM N0.14 - 
: AmutfwCMrvMnDMM. 

WJIHOS. me 640 WMt SKML 

m**^A*«wpir» «I tfn tv#* 
MWyabndflednortdlorltfVrearaM j 

JSSff ***** tPOWi on it* 




Helmut Kohl, CDU 
b. 3 March 1930 
in Ludwlgshafen 
Chancellor 


Hana-Dletrich Genscher, FDP 
b. 21 March 1927 
In Reldeburg/Saale , 
Foreign Affairs 



drloh Zlmmermann, CSU 
b. 18 July 1925 
ln Munich 
. . Interior 


Hans A. Engelhard, FDP 
b. 16 Sep. 1934 
In Munich 
Justice 



Gerhard Stoltenberg, CDU 
b. 29 Sep. 1928 
In Kiel 
Finance 



Otto Lambadorff, FDP 
b. 20 Dec. 1928 
InAachan 


Mgnaz Kiechle, CSU 
'^,23 February 1930 
dn nelnharis/Bawrta 



Norbart BlOm, CDU 
b. 21 July 1835 
In RUaaelahelm 
Labour 


Menfrod Warner, CDU 
b. 24 Sop. 1934 
In Stuttgart 
Defence 




Werner Dollinger, CSU 
b. 10 Oct, 1918 
In Neustadt/Bavarla 
Transport 


mmrrm i 

>• .Schwa redSohiliirig, CDU 
o; 19 Nov. 1930; 
tj. •nlhnabruck ' • • 

pSTeleedmmunteaHefta 



Heinz Rlesenhuber, CDU 
1 b.1 Dec, 1935 , . 

In Frankfurt , -vi-A*; 
Research 




Oacar Schneider, CSU 
.^.3,i|une1927 
In Aftenheldeck/Bavarfe 
, Hpuflnifl 


Heinrich Wlndelen, CDU 
b, 25 June 1921 
, In Boftenhsjrt/ttiitte 
: Intra-German Affaire 




P^nrtch Gelailer, CDU 

fik^! tt ^hi9Jd 7 - 

•v.^^ort/Neckal- 
F8m Hf Mf«ri/Heefth’ 


Dorothea Wilma, 
b.liOct^B 
' Tn Grevenbrotch 
Education 1 


IjMHMU 



Jdrgen Wafnke, CSU 
March 1932 
'iH feWln . ; 
Development Aid 


Dlether Stolze.np 
‘ b. 5 Feb. 194 
, .InStamberg■ 
GovaHihient Spdkegnian 


New Bundestag 
gets down 
to business 

T he Uundcstug now has a fifth par- 
liamenlury group, the Greens. 

Tho new coalition has such a healthy 
majority that oven a short-term alliance 
between tho SPD and the Greens on 
speclfio issues need not worry it. 

Tho government should use this ma¬ 
jority to implement Its programmes to 
combat unemployment, consolidate the 
budget and put the overdrawn social se¬ 
curity funds back on an even keel. 

Uncertainties that plagued the nation 
in the time between last autumn’s chan¬ 
ge of government and the new Bundes¬ 
tag elections were largely due to the 
way in which the elections were brought 
about and tho initial difficulties that 
confronted the new Bonn upset. 

But all this is over now — and that 
includes the coalition negotiations and 
the Franz Josef Strauss interlude. 

Though there are many details still to 
be hammered out by the coalition part¬ 
ners CQU,. CSU and FDP, the general 
policy linc stands and there should bo 
no room for petty bickering. 

The:SPD is qow eaUed uppq tp bo a 
constructive opposition. The main is¬ 
sues have already been laid, down: ttic 
missiles, the pensions and legal action. 

. The Social Democrat? are now.de¬ 
parting even further from .{heir opposi¬ 
tion on the two-track Nato decision. 
They now seek affirmation from oppo¬ 
nents of the decision. 

The SPD is clearly divided on this 
and its top politicians constantly, h^ve 
to correct each other on tho crucial 
question: to stay in tho Atlantic Allian¬ 
ce or opt out. 

This clearly demonstrates what-Hel¬ 
mut Schmidt meant when Jio. refused to 
stand for tho chancellorship not only 
for health reasons. 

The SPD now pins its hopes on the 
conservatives reneging on their cam¬ 
paign promises.about social security. 

(1J lf tho coalition, government 'again 
postponed raising the pensions it would 
provide the Social pornocruts wi(h wel¬ 
come ammunition, . 

The opposition intends to contest the 
joint, CDU/C&U. parliamentary group 
slumps in tf)? JCajtsnihe ^bnstUufipnfll 
'Court.; •. , i 

Thus th^fcad habit offcsortlpg^p the 
Constitutional Court as a political, iri- 
.stfoment co qti nues i n. the new pundes- 

•as-1 V lf . ' •! . ! : .. W 

The issue Is both pitiful arid petty as 
a s(art fpf,opposition wprk. . ' ' 

Another immaterial, and petty "Ques¬ 
tion was t^e seatlng of th‘p Grcdns |n the 
Bundestag,. .The, traditional political 
geog^nhy . of , 1^1 Wtntyf etc.' has 
( bepn p^stloriahle, from ihe ( be!- 

l rA«,>t.po I w i worked out, the GjJeons are 
Seaj 9 p ; ip.t|ie centre, .where thc^ .certain¬ 
ly do not belong. ‘V 

\ybat mayors now,is to,treat ( inb 
Grepps hi tqc (juhd«tag witp equani¬ 
mity. Our parliamentary dcit|Oc/acy is 
strong enough to copp cvep vVlt^ a 
grqup thatuppersfands ^tsplf as ap anti- 

party-.! , .;„■■■ V 

, And should the Greeny attack the dc- 
mocratijC system' l7 - pp it fry words jor 
dpads ^ it will bp q piaster fo be ifeaft 
withbyltiejudlci»rj. . 

, The more likely putCQmp,!$ that t|ie 
newepmers will h^nccfartfi occu py 
thsraselves qnly vvitn tfi'emselves/ ' , 

(Oenent'AnzcigerBofinViS 1983) 
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NEWSMAKERS 


Helmut Schmidt gets top 
newspaper editorial post 


L-3-b. s -T: 
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Former Chancellor Helmut Schmid!... 
announcement caused loud silence. 

(Photo; Sven Simon) 

F ormer Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
has been appointed a senior con¬ 
sulting editor at the highly regarded li¬ 
beral weekly, Die Zeft. 

• The appointment was greeted with 


recovering from the initial shock, one 
journalist asked whether it was an April 
Fool's joke (the next edition of Die Zeit 
was due out on 1 April). 

This was followed by a flurry of pro¬ 
tests. Many voiced concern over the in¬ 
dependence of the paper with a party 
politician of Schmidt's calibre in the 
top echelon. 

Bucerius, who admits to being closo 
to the CDU and who had frequently ex¬ 
pressed himself in favour of the change 
of government in Bonn, defended his 
decision. 

He argued that, as an eider statesman 
held in high esteem world-wide, 
rj Schmidt stood above party politics. 

I' T , He did - however, concede that he had 
j 8» ven a of thought to how the ap- 
pointment would affect the paper's 
image. In the end, he decided that 
Schmidt transcended the SPD. 

.. The announcement underlines the 
fact that, in addressing the Social De- 
>n) mocratic Bundestag group last July, 
Schmidt said: “I would have liked to 
° £ ave donB more to fight unemployment, 
n- But to do so I would have had to pare 

l,B down fi0cla! benefits; and this is being 
thwarted by you.” 

l, I At one point Schmidt had also made 


The article, simultaneously published 
in London, Paris, Milan and Tokyo, 
presented Schmidt's concept for the 
prevention of a "world-wide and catas¬ 
trophic depression.” 

Schmidt's article caused a considera¬ 
ble sensation because it was the first 
time since leaving Bonn thnt ho had 
aired his views in the press. 

Schmidt, a native of Hamburg, iuis 
had close ties witli Die Zeit for years. 
He appointed that paper's political edi¬ 
tor, Kurt Becker, as his government 
spokesman. Becker is now back in his 
old job. 

Schmidt’s acceptance reached Bucc- 
rius rather suddenly — from the United 
States, where he was on a lecture tour. 

It is not yet known exactly what 
Schmidt's function will be. 

But Bucerius hopes that ho will use 
Die Zeit as a forum for his views. 

Thomas Wolgast 
(Minnheimer Morgen, 28 March 1983) 
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Peter Scholl-Latour. ,.fl| ( 
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‘Snail’s pace’ journalism annoj 
television correspondent 


T he career of Peter Scholl-Utour, 
59, the Paris correspondent ofZDF. 

nna rst * _ i ._ • 
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Schmidt, whose days as Federal 
Chanceilor ended last October when his 
StociaUDeniocrat government lost- its 
Free Democrat coalition partner, takes 
oyer m May. He will share the position 
with Countess Marion DSnhoff. 

Die Zeit's publisher, Gerd Buoerius, 
announced the appointment at a gene¬ 
ral editorial conference in March. It 
was met with an nmazed silence. After 

Tl^emer Hofcr, whose panel p ro - 

tZ- !f am ? e on cHrrent affairs with 
journalists from all parts of the world 
has been ft regular Sunday radio and 
TV fixture for the past 30 years (the 
longest in Germany), has turned 70. 

His Intemationalei FrVhschoppcn 
usually attended by six journalists from 
five countries, has turned HOfer the mo¬ 
derator Into a national institution. 

Ho himself Is rather at a toss to ex¬ 
plain the popularity of his discussion 
•gSgSg^ originally planned for 

The radio-only version of the Frahs- 

Iswasas 

taken oyerby television as well. • 

k r, C ' Se ^j kI,y a radi0 who 
Ikier became TV programme director in 
Cologne, sayjs that the interest In poli- 
tics alone can hardly be takeh as the 

?pSta CXP ana * ° n f ° r the h, «h tune-ln 

.The most likely explanation lies in 
HOfer s ohm maxim Which Is to “enter¬ 
tain and inform." : 

JVerner HOfer is living proof that 
people are still fascinated’ by watching 
other people speak, think apd argue. 

HOfer. The listener sees himself as 
the seventh member of the panel" - 

wineIover (hence the name ' 
rranschoppen, meaning a midday glass 
of wine With which the panel b venl- 
began his journalistic carefer at a 

P%d h^, iner s!l,dyin8 phi)oso - i 


one of Germany’s top major TV net¬ 
works, reads like a tale of globe-trotting 
adventure. 

As a young French Foreign Legion 
paratrooper, he saw action in Indochinu 
just after World Warll. 

After his discharge he studied poiiti- 
ca! science and literature in Paris, earn- 
ed himself a doctorate and then studied 
Arabic in Beirut. 

His journalistic career began in 1948 
at the prestigious French dally Le 
Monde with an article on the Soviet-oc¬ 
cupied zone of Germany. 

Ever since, there has been almost no 
conflict area without Scholl-Latour on 

nn K?;wn 1 r * 0rl * d ^Om IndoChi- 
na, North Africu, the Congo (during the 


Hofer’s Sunday: 

a glass of 
wine and a talk 


Independence struggles of tk 
and again from Vietnam duriij 
war there. 

In 1963, lie became the h 
sponUcnt or AKD (the oilier t 
network) though with msnyuA 
the far-flung comers of thevrai 

In 1969, he wus appointed! 
tor of WDR, a Cologne-ba^ 
within the network. But after le 
year on the job he annountd 
hud no intention of holding n 
until retirement. 

Ho left WDR to become ffll 
ing correspondent with sell a 
furt. The switch from onew 
another caused much conirw*? 
time und, us Scholl-Utour | 
WDR Director General Klim 
murck was "not nnnihcd." 

Nor were n number of q 
groups ut the station. Hiey 6b^ 
the “undue luiMc" with whJdi& 
tiation* were conducted. Tk 
union muguine Welt derM 
criticised the fact that topTVp 
ties could 'Switch allegiance** 
to supply and demand with# 


■ defence 

Joint chiefs of 
staff get 
a new head 

General Wolfgang Altcnburg has 
Jtaken over as chairman of the joint 
lefs of staff (Generalinspokteur). 

He takes over from the retiring Gene- 
(Jflrgen Brandt in a change that 

I a new era: Altenburg is the first 
of the Bundeswehr not to have 
in Hitler's forces, 
era! Altenburg was born in Wes- 
■ussia in 1928. He was a navy flak 
on the island of Helgoland to- 
the end of the war. 
r the war, he was "fascinated", 
s, with the Nuremberg war crime 

956, having completed his train- 
the hotel business, he asked him- 
hether his devout Protestantism 
ampatible with becoming a sol¬ 
es this young nation comes of 
a democracy,” he argued to him- 
:he very democratic processes will 
: that the armed forces can never 

I * i be used as an instrument to su- 
d the Constitution. 

TI find that this is not the case, I 
iimply resign,” he told himself. He 
lelieves this. 

1956, when he joined the Bundes- 
he did not dream that ho would 
« commanding general of the 3rd 
y Corps in Koblenz by the time he 
las 52, nor did he expect to become the 
jp military adviser to the Bonn govem- 

lAi early as his seventh year In the 
pdeswehr he was singled out for gc- 
pi stafT training. This was followed 
BMotirs as general staff officer in an 
poured division in northern Germany 
jftere (he general still has a second 
EfflDon the shores of the Baltic. 

When ho was out in charge of an 

( Hery battalion, he had to come to 
* with the use of nuclear grenades 
ijlype of weapon he also had to dcul 
P while an adviser ut the Defence 
pstry and a general staff officer ut 
P> headquarters. 

Mhe horror vision of a Germany dc- 
Siaied by nuclear weapons has been 
|h him ever since. 

Pjneral Altenburg, who constantly 
Nera the role of the armed forces in 
Brail policy, warns against the mis- 

_P • . _ 
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S,r r - P0PW.r dlteunlon 
pregramiM. (Ph«o:S«n Simon) 

After a brief interlude In Berlin h. 
returned to Cologne in li5« S J’ 
If’ 8 ! appointed to the currenr a |faf„ 

Between 19fil aad i9«4 he worked 
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himself through his books *"1? * 0r ' ® ,ncc Scholl-Latour Is IW* 


have not yet dealt with are 
televlilon." 

Since Scholl-Latour Is IW * 
most a journalist and has 

Cofttfnuodcnpaflf* 


Pfengthening of the nation's conven- 
»nai defences. But this does not mean 
R , e wants to still more tanks and 
B*Jn the defence budget still further. 

ff l “ within hls province to set priori- 
P when U comes to Bundeswehr 
^patent. Yet he thinks far beyond 

ffiw* derat * on dra ^ in 8 Ih* military 
musl not only be given to what 




General Altenburg... liking tor the fa¬ 
mily life, (Photo: Werek) 

the other Nato partners contribute to 
the common defence force but also to 
the fact that outward security can beco¬ 
me pointless when internal security 
poses a threat at home — perhaps as a 
result of cutbacks In the social sector. 

General Altenburg therefore wants to 
be free to put traditional ideas into 
question and seek new avenues. As he 
puts it, structures and concepts must be 
dynamic and open to development. 

He is an avid gatherer of ideas and 
enjoys debates, especially with those 
who do not agree with him. 

Even though it might hamper his eve- 
ryduy work, he would rather deal with a 
multitude of dissenting ideas than have 
an idea foisted on him. 

Though non-partisan, he is rather 
close to social democratic ideas. 

One thing he endorses wholehearted¬ 
ly is the Bundeswehr concept of Inncre 
Fohrung whereby tho soldier is a citizen 
in uniform with full civic rights and mo¬ 
tivated from within. 

In his view, soldiers must not only 
deplore shortcomings but take an active 
part in eliminating them. 

Much of General Altcnburg's spare 
time is devoted to literature, especially 
American authors. In his youth, he once 
translated a work by Truman Capote 
into German. 

But by far hi6 favourite pastime is to 
be with his family. He has three chil¬ 
dren and three grandchildren. 

A. Szandar 

(SOddcuischo Zeltung, 28 March 1983) 


Fears over civilian career prospects 
for demobbed officers 


T he armed forces are worried about 
the civilian career prospects of offi¬ 
cer graduates from the Bundeswehr uni¬ 
versities who are due out next year. 

The soldiers, all members of the regu¬ 
lar army, will bo over 30. Their studies 
were completed years ago. 

Tfais was one of the problems outlin¬ 
ed in the annual TCport to the Bundes¬ 
tag of the Bundeswehr ombudsman, 
Karl Wilhelm Berkhan. 

His report dealt with the issue of 
unemployment from several angles, in¬ 
cluding whether the forces could do 
more to help reduce the dole queues. 

Berkhan quoted one infantry compa¬ 
ny where 41 of the 188 recruits had 
been unemployed before being called 
up. 

There were fears among some of the 
others that they might not be able to go 
back to their old jobs later. 

But there were limits to what the 
armed forces could do, according to 
Berkhan. It was already doing a great 
deal: besides conscripts, it provided 
employment for people prepared to be¬ 
come regular Boldlers and also for civi¬ 
lians. 

The Bundeswehr was the country's 
largest employer and it also helped fill 
industrial order books. 

The report said that despite the in¬ 
creased importance of job security (of¬ 
fered by the forces) because of the eco¬ 
nomic recession, there was a lot of dis¬ 
satisfaction in the services. 

Among the most important were pro¬ 
motion bottlenecks, especially among 
specialists and officers who had risen 
through the ranks. 

About 80 per cent of first lieutenants 
could not bo promoted. Some had been 
promised a rise in rank to captain yeats 
before. 

Berkhan outlined problem nffecting 
graduate officers: their military training 
was too short and, as a result, thoy felt 
insecure facing the men. 

"They tend to cover up for this inse¬ 
curity by rigidly sticking to army regula¬ 
tions,” he says. 

In any event, it appears that military 
and academlo training has not yet been 
properly coordinated. This has led to 
repeated criticism of academic training 
for soldiers. 


Starfighter pilot training 
programme comes to an end 


T he Bundeswehr Starfighter training' 
programme at America's largest air 
force base In Luke, Arizona, has ended. 

Since 1964, 1,868 German, military 
pilots have been trained at the base. 

The Starfighter is being phased out in 
Germany. 

The trainees, of whom only 46 failed 
to pass, put In a total of 270,000 Star- 
fighter flying hours. The per man train¬ 
ing cost was about DM2m. 

The Starfighter was introduced into 
the Bundeswehr by the then Defence 
Minister Franz Josef Strauss in the 
early 1960s. 

Against strong opposition, Strauss 
prevailed and purchased 915 of these 
aircraft. . •; • 

Despite the legendary crashes, in- 
tfttlvino 256 nlanes and the loss of 108 


lives,,the,planed safety record is better 
than its reputation. 

Gennany's air force still has 428 Star- 
fighters wilh nuclear capability. 

Others have been overhauled and 
sold cheaply to other Nato partner* 
such as TUrkey. 

The Slaughters will probably be 
completely phased out by 1988 when 
they will be replaced by the twin-jet 
Tornado, 

Air force Major-General Hartmui 
Gfilzow nevertheless stresses the'Starr 
fighter’s fighting potential. 

U would remain a Weapons system to 
be reckoned with until it was pulled out 

of service. Friedrich Kuhn/dpa ! 

(AUgemcino Zeilung Milnz, 16 March 1983) 


There were also problems about 
NCO training, though the situation had 
improved since the training period was 
extended from 12 to 15 months. 

A special type of problem came from 
the conscientious objectors. 

Some opposed everything to the 
point where neither cajoling nor direct 
orders could achieve anything. Confine¬ 
ment to barracks or imprisonment was 
useless. 

What was a commanding officer to 
do with a soldier who: constantly went 
AWOL and had to be picked.up by the 
military police; who refused to wear 
uniform; and who' repeatedly was sen¬ 
tenced for desertion? 

Says the ombudsman: ^Commanding 
officers are unable to resolve such con¬ 
flicts — if for no other reason because 
they have other work to do." 

It was therefore up to the Defence 
Ministry to come up with a solution 
that would not violate the Constitution. 

Helmut Bemdt 
(Saarb rfleker Zdiung, 18 March 1983) 



Karl Wilhelm Berkhan,,. limit to how 
muoh Bundaawohr could do for em¬ 
ployment. (Photo: Sven Simon) 

Continued from page 4 

party affiliation, hls opinions are entire¬ 
ly hi* awn. 

' As far back as 1975, he held that Eu¬ 
rope needed a nuclear force of its own 
and in 1981 he said that Mitterrand's 
description of de Gaulle's presidency as 
a permanent coup d'etat fitted the pre¬ 
sent president like a glove. 

In 1980, When Ronald Reagan assum¬ 
ed the XJS presidency, Scholl-Latour 
did not join in the general chorus of ap¬ 
prehension over Reagan's striving Tor 
nuclear supremacy. 

"The fact that Reagan is going to be 
tough doesn't worry me. Western policy 
needs toughness,’’he said. • 

It surprised no-one that he joined a 
group of Afghan rebels; nor did It come 
as a surprise when, in 1973, he was cap¬ 
tured by the Vietcong end got awky 
unscathed. 

Peter Scholl-Latour has both German 
and a French passport. He has excellent 
contacts with top politicians in France. 
His keen interest In everythidg concern¬ 
ing France is therefore not surprising.' 

■ Along with Alfred Groiser, Scholl- 
Latour is the most Important journalis¬ 
tic and political mediator between Ger¬ 
many and France. German television 
has barely a handful of people of this 
calibre. 1 . Friedrich Thelen 

, (D1b WbII, 25 Match 1983) 
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Currency realignment does 
not usher in plain sailing 


« -- VBlgBUlllJJJ, 

Tlio German mark has risen by 5.5 per 
c$nt against the other European,Mone- 
taiy System currencies and the French 
franc has dropped 2.5 per com. 

. .All EEC members except Britain and 
Greece are in the EMS. The realign¬ 
ment came in the nick of time to pre¬ 
vent France from pulling out of EMS, 
ds it had threatened to do. 

But the next crisis is just round the 
comer. Business in Germany is not 
happy about the change. It will make it 
harder to sell exports. And the devalued 
Trano makes the situation still worse: 
Franco is Germany’s biggest trading 
partner. German goods there become 
more expensive. 

But even German exporters realised 
that the old French franc-deutschemark 
exchange rate had. become untenable. 
The difference fn the inflation rates of 


Strength of the mark 

Exchange rata of the DM 
against (ha 23 most Important 
currencies 

(figures at end 1979 

of each year) 151 1980 

1972.100 ^ 


'SOT 


r EMS whs intended to streamline in- 
- flation rates within the system and thus 
i riake for monetary stability. But none 
of the EMS members have reached the 
I stability target, though Germany came 
very close to it — hardly a 1 reason to cri- 
1 ticlse 1 ... 

Odors’ success in the exchange rate 
poker, when he obtained a rather high 
upward revaluation of the deutschc- 
mark, could 1 backfire by. making the 
German currency even harder. 

This Will apply particularly ir, in the 
current rounds of collective bargaining, 
labodr moderates its pay claims because 
of (he revaluation. 

This would enable industry to make 
up for the ground lost by the realign¬ 
ment and keep employment at the pre- 
sent level. 1 

In any event, had there been 1 no re¬ 
alignment, the influx of foreign exchan¬ 
ge into the Bundesbank could have 
reached dangerous proportions. The 
added money supply would have en¬ 
dangered monetary stability; but this 
has now been averted. 

. The. change of deutschemark-frnnc 
paniy is quite considerable. And since 
iho Dutch guilder, the Danish krone 
and the Belgian franc have also been re¬ 
valued upward slightly, Franco should 
now be able to improve its foreign trade 
portion — jt least within the EEC. 

But ty, remains to be Seen Whether Ms 
will materialise. 

■ f Wf ^redrafting its economic poli- 
j s,Ic ks to ils Keynesian theories 
apd tries fo create additional demand 
by even more deficit spending, the next 
realignment will not be far off. It would 

feu?® el6 / It J l realignment since the 
came into being In March 1979; 1 . 

Parity changes within the EMS are 
expressly provided for Ip the original 

It ,h ®. u| l | hi at <! aim was l0 
stabilise the exchange rate's within the 
system. • 


ments are forced to tako anti-inflationa¬ 
ry action. 

Hie hope that the EMS would help 
fight inflation has been dashed. Today’s 
Community is as far from achieving this 
stabilisation aim us it wus four years 
ago. 

Though inflation rates in most Com¬ 
munity nations were down last year, 
f they arc nevertheless still appallingly 
high and differ widely from country to 
. country. There are also other indicators 
j to show that (ho Community has not 
( conio closer to the stabilisation aim — 

( not even at snail's pace. 

The fact that some countries arc try¬ 
ing to uso market instruments to bring 
their prices under control, put their 
budgets in order and achieve a sound 
current account balance while others try 
to create jobs through deficit spending 
can only cause disarray on foreign ex¬ 
change markets. 

And the fact thnt some EMS mem¬ 
bers are happy to make u$c or the cur¬ 
rency support system or the EMS while 
at the same time hampering the free in¬ 
ternational flow of money is not cxnctiy 
in keeping with thq spirit of the EMS. 

A-system of relatively stable exchan¬ 
ge rates has its advantages. But it can 
only function if tension within the sys¬ 
tem is kept at bay. 

There are, however, indications that 
tensions will grow if Franco does not 
switch to a more market oriented eco¬ 
nomic policy. 

.The fact that the system worked 
without much friction for a while was 
largely duo to.the temporary weakness 
of iho deutschcmark some time ago, 
which put the German currency in the 
same boat with other weak currencies. 

The main reason for this deutschc¬ 
mark weakness was the current account 
deficit at the time. • • 

But the deficit has meanwhilo turned 
tmo a surplus, which has strengthened 
the dcutscheniork. 1 

Unless the EMS purtners munuuc to ' 
keep pace with Germany, frictions in- 
stue (he system will inereuse. i 

ir new realignments arc preceded by 
recriminations similar to those in Bros- 1 
scls, it could lead to destructive unimo- p 

fillies. y 

If this were t° happen, it would be 
be er to abolish the EMS altogether n 

end 10 n ° alm 8 - This would 11 ho ll 

n ir d SpU ! C 0VCr W,lal !s th0 right c 
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the ems Over 4,000 to be laid off 
S£SS‘!at state-owned shipyard 




T, h , c Jj! ropcon 

(BMS) WUS created byl 
heads nt government in \m 
"?S « proposal by Bom, J 
mining at creating a stable 
zone in Europe. 

The EMS succeeded ih ec * 
snuko established in April m 

European Monetary Sra n 
tres uround the ECU (Eurowc 
roncy unit) which serves asTJ. 
ce point for the fixing of qh 
rates. The ECU is an indicia 
change rate fluctuations adds 
as un accounting unit fordse 
obligations under the EMS,lie 
u legul tender and a rcsem'c 
ment used among ECccmralbj 
Currencies in the EMS hat 
parities with relatively small it 
of fluctuation (2.25 per cental 
direction except for the weak! 
lira which has a margin of 6 » 
up or down). 

While EMS has created ret 
firm exchange rates within ib 
I cm, its currencies are olloi: 
flout ugainst non-member cunt 
especially the US dollar. 

If an EMS currency, say ihti 
chemark or the French franc,d 
from its set exchange rate, ih 
tral bunks concerned must lac 
on foreign exchange markets. 

The purities of the BIS c 
cics have been realigned six tit 
fur. 

I.Siuiigancr Nachrichlcn, 21 Mr: 


. in lYiarcn IVly. ■ ..-i ^ Ill iiru.v 

troCc“ Un eS had 5topIy bM<,mo c Parlty chan «« within the IiMS uro site! “ d ‘° deilruclivo unim °' 

tuatlonhftftM el<Cl,an8 r ra(e! ‘ suchasi ' theuli! l hiaVsL 0 wa! n t n o h tf thls w f re 10 happen. It would he 

Uon to &£“ *£* * *-»* ** within the Sc£tt££ 

j-jASsssstass stissswaiays 

Francois exports to Qerqiany, : . iHany 1 felt ^u P of 0er - vo « trnd peacemakers. ' 

*kss®S 55S:;£ •■sssaasas- 
KKzr.aSS r"-—-as- 

Mitterrand came to povyer 4 ( **«, , ... ■ ——— 

'*•* Ji' OBDEftFOBM V, I 


fc .... 1 7 eince rrcsiaent 

Mitterrand came to power* , 

France’s growing foreign trade and 
cuitenUccDunt deficit would have been 
reason enough to devalue the franc.: . 

rJ™i the F ^ n ^ h lurned the tables on 
Germany, refusing to devalue too much 

beQma-devnluatiop.cotdd-hgve.bem' 

poHcy^ ed ^ a Sifin PQor CCDnornJo 
r.rThe franc had already been devalued 

<in ‘ 0ct °bcr 

1981 #nd June. I 982). A third was there¬ 
fore consfdered i disastrous in terms of 
prestige; ,, ;i - ..... t ' 

^ France's Finance Minister Jacques 
De/ors seemed ,set to become the new 
pnme. minister, so, prestige, was,of PBr a- 
raount.irnportance to him,.This.also ex¬ 
plains his image-building needs and his 

s a on ^is German counter¬ 

part, Gerhard Stoltenbe/g. 

' But lt was urtfaii-to blame Germany 
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Since the political figures & 
cannot reach a consensub, it 
pure coincidence if the systemk 
cd. 

Bni it is no coincidence ihatfe 
is short of a decisive buildiql 
I he Council of Economic Adrs 
tile Bonn government (the fi« 
Men) pointed tliih out ul their 
Sinning. 

As they saw It. the ultimate aini 
people who drafted the EMS ins' 
bring ubout firm though adjosi^ 
change rates wus to arrive qi inn 
union in the long run. | 

The Five Wise Men argued4 
objective cduld only be acfiifftf 
fixing of exchange rates went hi 
hand with a coordinated moiwyt 
policy and sanctions in caics d 
tion. 

! They money supply proviriw 1 
missing block in the system. Btf 1 
nobody has shown any incline 
ihscrt the missing block. 

What the members of ihc 9 
want is relatively stable exchaatf 
while pursuing their own 
policies at will. 

Gsing iu aim of creating fi** 
monetary stability in Europe ahl 
tick, the EMS has Believed wh^ 
the Bundesbank said os 
yearago. 

In its repori, the Bunded^! 
that the improved exchange 
ty within the EMS had to betf* 
by monetary stability at homeif^ 
(cm i» to result In lasting 
Us members. : J 

"Unless this happen*. 
could fall apart," the report .09 
Brussels meeting 1 proved the 
bunk right. . 
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I ire than 4,000 men are to bo laid 
iff at a stute-owned ship-buil- 
lowaldt 5 wcrkc-Deutsche Werft 

>W)- 

mnouncement was made the day 
ie Land election in Schleswig- 
11 and a week after the general 

i. 

»mpany has shipyards in Ham¬ 
id Kiel, blit most of the workers 
d would be in Hamburg. They 
comprise about a third of the 
rce. 

rdlng to the works council, tho 
iy‘s problems arc the result of 
f mismanagement, 
cutback plan provides for an 
il complete shutdown of the 
rg yard, leaving Kiel as the sole 
it yard. 

icartwhile, there is a war of mutual 
Nations in progress between Ham- 
l and Kiel and Hamburg and Bonn 
^between the management under the 
v Board Chairman Klaus Ahlers and 
i HDW works council over issues of 
[ideal style, commercial competence 
^apportionment of blame, 
pe latest management move came as 
hurprisc to the staff, some of whom 
n already on half or even quarter 
k drawing their pay from both the 
Ipany and the Labour Office. 

But the fact that the news of the latest 
off plans was released the day after 
I Schleswig-Holstein election without 

E te council having been Informed 
and was seen as an act of politi- 
isiness. 

workers felt that the management 
|d the release of the news in a way 
|would prevent a loss of conservati¬ 
ves in both the national and the 
pwlg-Holstein elections, 
p per cent of the company stock is 
jd by Bonn and the balance by the 
gof Schleswig-Holstein. 

Jbe city-state of Hamburg can do litt¬ 
le prevent the company fVom sadd- 
glt with an additional 2,500 jobless. 
Mmate decision rests with the ma- 
Rment board in Kiel, which has the 
Wng of the supervisory board where 
tjriockholders have the say. So there 
P? Hamburg can do short of pump- 
hjillions into the ailing company, 

Pm section of Klaus Ahlers’ rescue 
gprint envisages the possibility of 
PS the Hamburg operation to the 
6 - This part of the operation had 
1 } considerably extended over tho 
F 10 years, a move works coUncit 
pian Holger Mahler now cIkcb as 
pampie of the company’s mismana¬ 
works council js also gredtly 
r fe y the fact that the rescue blue- 
r su 8 gwts that "work discipline" at 
prd must be improved. 

J^rding to Mahler, there Is nothing 
wrong with the work discipline 
fe yard, considering that the nicn 
? been worrying about their jpbi for 

1 , 5 ®? ridiculous io assume that they 
p jeopardise their in any event 
pjobs by. slacking at work, 

Jstead, Mahler accuses the m^nage- 
Bjpf lack of work discipline and. of 
navjng d onc its homework for the 
RZ 0 years. 

Mahler says that the management did 
™ng ta obtain orders from sectors 


other than shipping, such as offshore 
oil rigs, etc. Though this business is now 
also flagging, it could have provided 
inuny an order u few years ago. But of 
course this accusation leaves the pre¬ 
sent chairman in the clear because he 
has only held tho post for the past six 
months. 

Moreover, the accusation applies not 
only to HDW but, apart from a couple 
of exceptions, to ail of Germany's 
major shipbuilders. 

Of this country's 45 shipyards, five 
fall in the category of major companies 
(HDW, Blohm + Voss, Hamburg, AG 
"Weser” and Bremer Vulkan, Bremen, 
and Rheinstahl-Nordseewerke, Emden). 

While small and medium yards still 
managed to weather the world-wide 
shipbuilding crisis, the big yards were 
caught in the vortex, turning the crisis 
into a national dilemma. 

The small yards have kept above 
water by doing repair work and build¬ 
ing specialised craft — none of which 
requires us much capital outlay as the 
orders the big yards went for. 

The big yards were competing with 
Far Eastern shipbuilders, who can fall 
back on cheap labour. Germany's yards 
tried to emulate Japanese shipbuilding 
methods, which meant enOrmous out¬ 
lays of Money — especially in cases of 
supertankers. 

Much of the business Germany's big 
yards went for was a matter of prestige 
rather than technical innovation. In 
many cabes, launching a supertanker 
was technically a greater challenge than 
building it. 

Since most of Germany's major com¬ 
panies — spearheaded by HDW and 
AG “Weser" — went for this type of 
prestige business, they were all equally 
badly hit when the oil crisis thwarted 
their long-term plans. 

And since the shipbuilding managers 
were unable to come up with creative 
new ideas, it is their workers who now 
have to foot the bill for management's 
shortcomings. 

But it Is not only the Germans who 
find themselves in strife. The internatio¬ 
nal crisis has hit virtually all traditional 
Old World shipbuilding nations and 
shipyards throughout the world are 
faced with the same five problems:' 

• The world-wide recession and the 
resulting shortage of paying cargo has 
made one-third of the World's merchant 
fleet redundant, so there is no demand 
for new construction; 

• Construction of supertankers, for 
which tnany shipyards made huge 'In¬ 
vestment is likely to remain a dead 
issue until well Into the next decade; 

• The Japanese hae managed to cap¬ 
ture abbot 50 per cent of the world's 
new construction, leaving the reBt of the. 
shipyards with unused capacities: 

• Threshold countries like Korea and 
Brazil now btfild ships 40 per cent chea¬ 
per than the traditional shipbuilding 
nations; : . 

• Alt shipbuilding nations siibsldise 
their yards, thus distorting the market. 

. Even so, Germany's shipbuilding In¬ 
dustry was in belter shape until 1981 
thap its counterparts in the other tradi¬ 
tional shipbuilding nations. 

In J981, Germany accounted for 4.1 
per «nt of the world's shipbuilding 
tonnage^ This made this, country the 
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Workers at Howaldtawerke (ace their future. 
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number one of the traditional Ship¬ 
building nations and number five oil 
the world list after Japan . (49.6 per 
cent), Korea (5.5), Spain (4.6) and ’Bra¬ 
zil (4.2). . . . . 

But in terms of orders in.hand, Ger¬ 
many had already fallen back at that 
time, coming after Japan, Korea, Spain,' 
Brazil, Taiwan, Poland, the USA and 
Britain. 

DHW (along with a. number of other- 
large yards) had. accepted orders at 
below-cost i prices,- thus programming 
losses. 

Germany’s yards have now called on 
Bonn to pay more attention to tho pro¬ 
blems of the shipbuilding industry. 

In October 1982, the Shipbuilders As-' 
sqciatibh presented Bonn with a list of 
EC countries that provide direct and in¬ 
direct subsidies for their shipbuilding 
industries. These figures show how 
piuch governments subsidise new cons¬ 
truction: Italy 66.17 per cent; France 
59.23 per cent; Denmark 54.60 per cent! 
Britain 45.98 per cent; Belgium 41.40 
per cent; Netherlands 38,30 per cent; 
Ireland 34.75 per cent; Greece 21.50 per 
cent. German subsidies amount to 22.9 
percent. 

Thus tho free market distortions even 
within the European Community can 
only be called grotesque. 

The extent of subsidies has always 

depended on the extent of price under¬ 
cutting by such low-wage countries us 
Korea, Taiwan and Brazil. The original 
Idea behind the subsidies was to keep 
the shipyards of high-wage countries 
going until wages and other .construc¬ 
tion costs in the other countries rose to 
the point where competition would; be 
free of distortion once more. 

Tills strategy has led to excessive pro¬ 
duction capacities that could only lead 
to a destructive competition even under 
normal circumstances. 

. Good entrepreneurs would in these 
circumstances either have opted out of 
the business altogether,or jhpy would 
have switched to a new product. 

; But none of Germany's major ship¬ 
yards has tried to switch to new pro¬ 
ducts except Blohm + Voss, which Is 
part of the Thyssen group. Tho others 
Stuck to their lasts — mostly at the tax¬ 
payer's expense. ' 

The city-state of Bremen has been 
worst bit by this inertia.. As Bremen’s 
Mayor Hans Koschnick puts it, Germa¬ 
ny’s smallest Btate has more shipyards 
than any other state of the republic, and 
pH are in trouble. 

; Mayor Kpschnick often spends more 
time trying to keep shipyards out of 
trouble than governing his city-state. 

The problem is that. Bremen's treasu¬ 
ry .is notoriously empty and.that.there 


just is not enough money to keep tho 
yards going. It is therefore tip to Borin 1 
and the banks to lend a hand. ■ 

But Bonn and the banks tyave been. 
increasingly reluctant'since the change 
of government — especially where, tho 1 
social dexpoeratio-governed city-states 
of Hamburg and Bremen are concern¬ 
ed. . 

Bremen's most prestigious yard, AG 
“Weser" (whioh Is owned by Krupp) 
and tho Bremerhavdn Seebeck yard 
have been on the vergo of bankruptcy 
for years. 

But at least Krupp is still prepared to 
pump more money into tho shipyard 
thatdnce built the world's fastest liners. 

. The neighbouring yard, Bremer Vul¬ 
kan, does not have a similarly generous 
major stockholder. This yard was con¬ 
trolled by the Thyssen-Bomemisia 
group, which opted out gradually as the 
shipbuilding business deteriorated. 

. The.Bremen Senate bought some of 
the-atode in an effort to salvage what 
could be salvaged. And just before the 6 
March national election Bremeh!pump¬ 
ed another DM 40m into the yard that 
1 the owners left In the lurch. But can it 
still be salvaged? 

There was a time in the shipbuilding 
industry when neither the yard workers' 
nor their works councils had anything 
to worry about. • 

It usually takes two years or longer to 
build a ship, and though orders were al¬ 
ways known to come in batches there 
was always enough work to go around.: 
Even If a couple of yean went by wi¬ 
thout a major order, the order books; 
were usually full enough to keep the* 
yards busy. As a result, the shipyards' 
were largely unaffected by economic 
cycles. 

Major yards Uke HDW in Hamburg! 
and Kiel, AG “Weser” and Vulkan! 
have hundreds of people who have 
. been on their payrolls for 20 years or 
longer. To them, being In the sftipbtylld-: 
ing Industry spelt job security. 

But now there can no more economic 
-cycles with which the shipyards can 
come to terms arid which they can wea¬ 
ther. ^ 1 ! we have now is general stagna¬ 
tion: too iriahy yards and too many 
. ships combjned with too few shipping 
companies with file ready cash for new 
tonnage. 

1 The truth of the' matter - Is that a 
branch of industry that has been artifi¬ 
cially bloated has no option now but to 
shrink. 

Unfortunately, those who are free of 
blame, the workers, are the victims of 
this shrinking process. 

Bemd Hansen 

(DeuiadiM Allgemrina SonnUgiblill, 
. 27 March 1911) 
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Konigswinter Anglo-German 
talks broaden their scope 


AUTOMATION 




T he Kflnigswinter Anglo-German 
Conference has been a regular 
spring-lfme event now for 33 years. 

For many years, both sides were con¬ 
tent to preoccupy themselves with their 
own respective problems: the British 
urged the Germans to recognise the 
Oder-Nelsse Line, while the Germans 


hour Parly, Denis Healey, for example, 
argued against the conservatives on the 
Potomac who claim that thin Russians 
ore easier to negotiate with than fat 
ones. 

Others, such as the CDU politician 
Carl Otto Lenz, condemn such Atlantic 


he shadow of Siegfriedle hangs 
over assembly-line workers 




join the Common Market. 

This mutual contemplation of navels 
has gradually become a thing of the 
past. 

Attention has increasingly focussed 
on the common problems racing both 
countries within larger organisational 
units and on the difficulties associated 
with the membership of these interna¬ 
tional bodies, 

This time, the central question was: 
how stable is the Atlantic Alliance? 


»ui instead ot all rowing together we’ro 
discussing who’s been hit hardest by 
sea-sickness." 


preva e nS P Th e ™ h^Sf n . t lf B T ,VieW ? talkg! trol " '»»■ Ulo Mllchaack.7?!T!!I ^SWW er. Siegfriedle doesn’t wony 

identitv of jnterpctc k fundamental Ka , . 9 . 8 t ?J 0 ® e ® eli 8 c halt, the Brltlah-Germnn society which SMtf Kuch about his poisonous environ- 

and wcem E urop e,'.h“IhiStT 

if twodeaddE*"?SSS 
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gfrledle ’8 job at the Daimler car 
dory in Mettingen on the Ncckar 
jy unhealthy. 

tected inside a spraying booth 
vork permitting, wrapped up in a 
C cover, Siegfriedle is one of those 
juible for spraying black paint 
(he front axles of the Mercedes 
| pass by hanging on the assembly 


tail ‘bod™"' 1 ’ 01 ,nese in,ema - •*" ia r d on both aid 

This time, the central question was- t«2^ SCU ”. , .. 0n °” rearmament P°- 
liow stable is the Atlantic Alliance? ' throMh e*5, ' SpertS l" 1 "® ,hings 

Henry Kissinger once hi, ,h. nail of o h jSEtaEL"* P ° li,iCians 

^t^omon." nd EUr ° PeanSShare ^ ° Und t0 bC d,m ’ 

Hie following are just some of the *«. B " tishand th e Germans get 
disputed topics: the way to behave to the cree PjJ wl \ en the y think forward to 
wards Moscow; East-WesHrade l r possif ? Ie deployment of new Nato 
mament policy;’ s.meglc ioSrln^how y ^ ^ at the “ d of 

to d M | W it h the Thbd World; economic One notitw.. ...... ... 


never, Siegfriedle doesn’t worry 
Much about his poisonous environ- 
tpf paint and solvents and, reliable 
a is, completes one shift after the 


All ui . « wur government will step d< 

All existing problems can be solved if from the decision long before there 


two dead persons..." „ .< , .- 

jsehz mood was - ° r - 

was hardly surprising that the discus WeS ' ° Crmm > te 

sion centred on this topic. Unfortunate- i u~.t 

ly, too much time was wasted on thco- ■. ’ b . olfl countries are apj^ 

retical excursions. a penod in winch (lie campaip 


icular sprayer is not really all that 
tan: his proper name is Robot II on 
ly line II. 

iegfriedle cost about DM140,000 
was bought from the Norwegian 


tain and West Germany have if,", r a . 6 

mon: * factory Trallfo. 

XT.krt.i, fWe’re not living behind the times" 

a period in which Niercr - lload ° r Production 


policy. 

What many conference speakers said 
back up this pessimistic appraisal of the 
situation. 

ITie dpputy head of the British La- 
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fh „ no -h ji thmk for ward to Intervention by the stale or market 

— P pted a Bntis h lord 10 rc- His argument was based on the Tact 

I t ' iat b ^ an illusion to believe that price 
iNLYHIA nn competition exists on all markets, the 

NLr S10.00 prime example to the contrary being the 

labour market. * 

UKdLTORY 81-’S2 . fording to his analysis, those jobs 

lost during the recession will onlv he 
man manufacturers, available to 50 per cent of unemployed 

we will airmail your copy ift Jp c «momy picks up. 

i post-free for only S10. i n T„ r e ,° ll , 10r f 0 P cr ccnt c«n only he re* 

* £ atcd /!“„ socialism within (he 

wr 200 pages It lists more than 5,000 pro- must bo financed by^'ho vvorkgrs^^'''^ 

iv'a mJnf n8m !! Bnd addrosae8 of Gor- For if th ' s lwk were passed on to the 

iy a rnslor growth manulacturera. Impor- | act i or ^pitul, workers would very .soon 

t a ni^ POr !; 0mpany enlrles lncIud ® u nd lhemselvcs out or work y uguin 
l-a-glance product outline. However, a union member had soS 

. . ing else to say. 

s~asa— Aisftjsirs; 

Hplomatlcrepresentations wSSnavealirTh b8S,S ° r . ,n lerms of 

working yeara). The campaign to push 

hambers of commerce 11,8 th fo u 8 h will begin in autumn. 

anks 8pecfalialng In foreign trade "?<>»= workers"' 1 who 0 had 8 | 0 h e P cho“o l dc r 

relght agents and forwarders , 

Bchnlcal services and consullanls belw “ a America and Europe 

ttrlesaro in plain English. liance. d DeS,8n ° f 3 lWo *P illar »l* 

..—. ti . me come for joint Euro- 

Y sounds like a good buy. peanaction, it was clawed. 

= 
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*- Another British gueat f eU u, at 
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increase ^ tell us we are, compuring us to tho 

Second, hoih governmcamF^S‘ h '“■T r ° b ° ,S ,” , 

L-fim.smj,. «.,n... iicuijiufelegfnedle lg ccrlain iy no lonely 

cinnut l T n - pr ° mises the Swabian company has ulrea- 
^ . m “*%S.lled300 industrial robots. 


Lsiniuu Keep: even ail cconoq 
swing will not he able to remow 
ploy men l. 

Ihird, the mobility of votersi 
sides of the Channel U incrfi 1 . 
tors who arc no longer show air 
logiunco to traditional clectai' 
viuunind ideas. 

Why are there mi Greens is: 
No clear answers could befo'jEi! 

I lie ( icriuan Greens preset 


Eie robots help out when it comes to 
rang, moulding and burdening cons- 
p\on components. 

whey do the welding on the 52 weld- 
\ joints on the roar axles of the new 
Itriall Mercedes". 

fcwy also complete the welding on 
R lodywork or the S und the new 
wpact 190 class car, und do the 
hying, stick on the protective nmte- 
fcito protect the houmn of the cur, 
Iw the heavy spare wheels into the 


In over 200 pagos ll lists more than 5,000 pro¬ 
ducts and the names and addresses of Gor- 
manya major growth manulacturera. Impor- 
ters and exporters. Company enlrles Include 
an at-a-glance product outline. 

This Invaluabte company dlroctory and pro¬ 
duct Index comes with a checklist of: 

• diplomatic representations 

• chambers of commerce 


—--nsoHtfuiHiiaing intorelgn trade 

• height agents and forwarders 

1 * ,8c h n, cal services and consultants 

• Insiirahoe companies. 

AH entries are to plain English. 


^•Where’s even a robot who checks 

«lv« ut Ilic viuircrciiLc fef fcj"' 0,h " robo1 , 5 havc donc 
lime uikJ proved tu be bolhi!ti~ Weld, " Bwork P r °pcrly. 
an enlivening addition. K. I ? r,y duy * wcrc n01 s0 succesh “ 
ILihrend.irfs fhcsii. thjt thS^^Mnts out, himself a doctor 

ihuntmciu of tnai.y^^peonies* ‘Nneenng, reminding us or the 
to many seeking rv* P K.Henutioa4r 0 l I pcriod **"*»». 
tical extremes rather than in lb Z blBBCSt P rob,um Wfts that ,bc r0 ‘ 
cal middle-ground met with if thc welding on the car’s side 
response aiming the Green* * had to keep their welding points 
particularly interested indent 'f nlh ° r a millimetre accuracy, 
lion, regionalism and partied J! s ' N / sn ' t eas y r ° r rob o ts using 
Ihe majority of the citizens iaf dev * ces weighing five to ten ki- 
ictiviiies. f™- 

The question of whether a? ° bpt ? Werc first used for Mercedes 
ire always in the right and n ^ 70 lo we,t tbe side P ancI ° r the 
ority in parliumcnt is allowed 1 asscar s. 

m the fate of regional minoriw t llcr a while the industrial robots, or 
hough the Litter usually wpw®* more precise thc engineers in thc 
uajoxity in ilic area in managed to strikd a balance 

ust some of the point* of disews®J^ n power and precision and the 
The counter-question of breakthrough was achieved in the 
hould minorities be allowed uKJ f f e| ding. 
lajorities? Jb“ ^ automated welding lanes only 

'Hie reply given by the at the production level of about 

Iccicd elites no longer b °dies a day.; 

lajority of the population. , fe'f.^'mler-Benz’s cuse, on the o(her 
Although not acting as nW^M d, . thc f^l automation of bodywork- 
i«s dispute, one British ' ng » *- c - t^e replacement of welders 


cal middle-ground met with if 
response aiming the Green* 4 
particularly interested in d«* f 
tion, regionalism und panidpa 
the majority of the citizens inf 
activities. 

The question of whether o? 
are always in Uic right and 
jority in parliunient is allowed * 
on the fate of regional minonW 
though the latter usually rejxe^ 
majority in (he area in qu«o*! 
just .some of (he puinix of discing 

The coumer-quesiion of 
should minorities be allowed ul 
majorities? 

'Die reply given by the Ofj*J 
elected elites no longer reprt^j 
majority of the population. , J 



this dispute, one British 
calmed down both groups ^ ^ 
ing that: even if the variety of]* 
were to be split up Into an inn** 
her of small groups, the basic® 5 * 
decision-making would still ha'P 
vide oh the alternative of a 
minority — u statement 
hardly bo disputed. ; 
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Ijrohpts, turned out to be an cconomi- 
K-Proposiildri at a level of just a few 
Snared cars a day. 

L s Niefer explains, "the welding ro- 
g* are much more flexible ini compari- 
wuh the rigidly linked special ma* 
i»,f fi necded for the manufacturing of 
^Production scries.'* 

joecauie 0 f their many advantages, 
program me operational ro- 
' 88 engineers define them, are 


gaining in popularity in other fields of 
production. 

These machines, which can move on 
five or six axles for one tool (for exam¬ 
ple, a set of welding pliers) or for one 
work-piece (one engine block, for 
example), can take on operations which 
are difficult and damaging to health — 
whether in a blast fiimace, on welding 
lanes in spraying works, where it is 
more and more difficult to find anybo¬ 
dy willing to do the job, despite high 
unemployment. 

In addition, the electrically, pneuma¬ 
tically or hydraulically operated robots 
are often much better than humans, and 
in cases where two shifts are operated 
they are also less expensive than wage 
earners. ■ 

Finally, the 'slaves of steel’ enable the 
manufacturers to replace the efficient 
but extremely rigid transfer lanes by 
flexible production lines. 

The robots, constructed by K.uka 
(Augsburg) nnd Unimation (USA) can 
deal with cars of all categories. 

They are programmed for each model 
and can be adjusted as the need arises. 

This mukes it easier for the works 
managers to re-arrange production ac¬ 
cording to the orders which come in, i.e. 
on a shorter-term basis. 

If one car model is replaced by a new 
one, all the programmers have to do is 
to re-programme the robots in line with 
thc new tusks, 

The usual rigidly linked transfer 
lanes, on the other hand, havo to be 
completely dismantled und very often 
sold as scrap. 

On the other liund, the "one-purpose 
lane" in .Sindclfiiigmi docs have advan¬ 
tages over thc robots. 

It puts together almost 1,000 body¬ 
works each day and can wold almost 
99.5 per cent of tho weld points for the 
medium-range curs. 
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Robots in thc S-class only manage 70 
percent. What is more, the "one-purpo¬ 
se lane" is more prerise than the opera¬ 
tional robots and even the welders with 
their heavy welding devices. 

"The car industry is thc fastcsL to 
take on new technological develop¬ 
ments", says Rolf D. Schrafl, Director 
of the Fraunhofer Institute for Produc¬ 
tion Techniques and Automation (1PA) 
in Stuttgart-Vaihingen. 

It Is a kind of 'one-step-ahead' indus¬ 
try for robots, "about 60 per cent of the 
machines used in the' Federal Republic 
of Germany can be found there". 

The Institute, which is also one of the 
most important advanced specialists in 
the field of mechanical engineering, es¬ 
timated thc number or industrial robots 
used in'domestic industries at 3,500 (up 
to last December), 1,200 more than the 
level for (he previous year and almost 
three times as many as at the end of 
1980. 

The IPA reckons that there are now 
about 9,000 robots in the whole of Eu¬ 
rope, as many as there are in the USA, 
the original ‘home’ of the robot. 

The car industty has always been iii 
the lead in. this particular field. Volks- 
wagep went along with Daimler-Benz 


towards the end of — 
the last decade and _____ 

began employing / 

them. The Amcri- ^ 

cans had construct- jjj 

ed the first robots "t 

in this field during 
the 1960s. Today, 

VW in Wolfsburg is not only the largest 
German manufacturer of robots; it has 
also installed the most 

By the end of last year, the VW and 
Audi plants were using about 960 ro¬ 
bots. By the end of 1983, the figure is 
planned to increase to 1,240. 

Alongside VW, which up to now has 
only constructed robots for its own use, 
there are well over a dozen other com¬ 
panies which manufacture them in Ger¬ 
many including Keller + Knappich 
(Kuka), Jungheinrich, Reiss, the Zahn- 
radfabrik Friedrichshafen, Siemens and 
Bosch. 

"I have sincere doubts as to whether 
most of them have in fact managed to 
earn money yet", says Schrafl. 

For although the unit costs for the ro¬ 
bots are low, the cost for research and 
development arc very high. 

Sometimes, says the IPA man, the ro¬ 
bots are worth more than their purcha¬ 
sers pay — the going rate is between 
DM50,000 and DM300,000 a piece. 

“These are policy prices just to ensu¬ 
re entrance into tho market." 

Tho German robot manufacturers 
have to compete uguinst tho much lar¬ 
ger companies from abroad, which have 
been in this business a lot longer. 

Tho Swedish company ASUA, Nor¬ 
way's Trail fa, the American coin panics 
Unimation and Cincinnati Milacron, 
Kawasaki Heavy Industries and Fujitsu, 
the market leader in Japan, for exam¬ 
ple. 

A look at the various jobs thc robots 
have been programmes to do by tho 
production managers provides an idea 
of their versatility. 

1,300 of thc 3,500 robots counted by 
(he IPA arc involved In spot welding 
operations, 585 do welding joints, 400 
do coaling work, i.e. spray paint or 
PVC. 

Many arc used for loading and un¬ 
loading, to carry heavy pieces of machi¬ 
nery. However, up to now only just over 
100 arc being used in the assembly work 
itself. i 

In the Mercedes works, for example, 
half of thc total manufacturing time is 
required to assemble passenger cars. 

"We’ve still got a long way to go in 
the assembly field", Schraft sorrily re¬ 
marks. 

The robots are still not able to do the 
more complicated handwork required 
for assembly line jobs, as many of the 
pans are constructed in such a complex 
way. 

For example, none of the robots in 
German factories can tell the difference 
between thc sizes needed for individual 
tools such as a screwdriver etc. 

The devices are unable to! come to 
terms with “an environment in which 
there arc non-organised elements", as 
Schrafl puts it. They just haven’t got the 
“optical and tactile sensors" humans 
possess. 

Engineers throughout the world 
working on robots arc therefore centr¬ 
ing their attention on developing better 
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(Cartoon: Lkbenuunn/DLe Produktion) 

sensory techniques, often with the aid 
of the TV camera. 

Their primeiy objective is to teach 
the robot how to select the correct tool 
for the proper situation and thus enable 
more exact work on the conveyor belt. 

Robots are already able lo do tho 
more simple tasks in this field, such as 
putting on washers or assembling the 
crankcase: 

Up to now, however, the more com¬ 
plicated operations have only been test¬ 
ed in tho experimental laboratory at¬ 
mosphere and not under factory condi¬ 
tions. 

The Hanover Trade Fair after Easter 
is sure to see IPA blowing its horn to at¬ 
tract greater interest in its robotniks. 

The BBC electrical appliances com¬ 
pany will be presenting a robot which 
can distinguish between brightness and 
darkness. It will be able to dip into u 
tray and hand over a tennis ball as a 
present to thc amazed visitor. 

The perfection of such abilities on 
the motor assembly line will, however, 
remain the dream of robot fans over the 
next few years. 

The unions, particularly the metal¬ 
workers union. IG-MctaiJ, already view 
llui robots as a major job-killer. 

To begin with, the metal workers re¬ 
garded their metallic co-nperator as a 
more sturdy colleague, which would 
help Improve overall working condi¬ 
tions. However, their forecast lias 
become more gloomy. 

By thc end of the 1980s there will be 
at least 40,000 industrial robots In ope¬ 
ration in the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many alone. 

Heinz Jllgcr, who is particularly in¬ 
volved in dealing with the social impli¬ 
cations of automation and who works 
in tho IG-Metull's headquarters in 
Frankfurt, sees trouble ahead. 

According to a recent report by the 
German Trade Unions' own Institute 
for Economics and Social Sciences in 
DOsseldorf, between 200,000 and 
300,000 of the 1.1 million workers em¬ 
ployed in conveyor belt activities will 
lose (heir jobs over thc next few years. . 

A robot can, depending on the job in 
question, replace up to five workers. 
Gustav Fcith, a. member of the joint 
project on the “Humanisation of tho 
Working Environment" backed by the 
IG-Metall and the Federal Ministry for 
Research Activities, believes that the 
job-kijling effect will increase in the 
nearfiiture. 

’The robots arc becoming more and 
more intelligent", he comments. 
“Things will probably lake off in this 
field In 1985." 

In his opinion, there is a much grea¬ 
ter threat to the machine-building in¬ 
dustry.; 

Feith: “Up to now, we’ve not really 
built lip a proper oppositional front 
Ugpinst the robots.” 

However, with the danger (o job* 
growing due to the new technologies 

Continuation page 16 
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T he Minister of the Interior, Frie¬ 
drich Zimmermann has drawn up a 
DM1 bn plan for a fleet of ships to 
patrol German coastal waters to catch 
marine polluters. . . 

The fleet would be run by the Federal 
border , ■ police . (Bundesgrepzschutz), 
Herr Zimmermann has also plans to in¬ 
crease aerial surveillance by the border 
police. 

But cost is a problem that may pro-; 
vent him from jumping in right at the 
dirty end of the ecology pool and mak¬ 
ing a name for himself. 

The proposed 60-metre long, heUeop- 
ter carrying ships are almost in the cor¬ 
vette class and would cost DM200 mil¬ 
lion each. Helicopters are expensive. 
And. a team of more than 300 would be 
needed to run the force, 

In addition, there la the element of 
competition: boats from the customs 
department are already used for spott¬ 
ing polluters. The coastal states,also use 
harbour police and other forces to 
patrol. 

Herr Zlmmermann’s plans are to.bo 
looked on as a flanking measure on a 
national level ini preparation for a con- 
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ference planned by him for 1984 in 
which tho countries bordering the 
North Sea will discuss the problem of 
oil pollution at sea. 

However, his 'Ministry feels that 
concrete counter-measures cannot wait 
until then. 

This is the reason for the plans to ex¬ 
tend and expand the operations of the 
border police. 

Talks are to be held spotf with the Fi¬ 
nance Minister, Gerhard Stoltcnberg. 
Hopes are high that these proposals will 
be accepted and money supplied. 

Stoltepberg, who himself comes from 
Schleswig Holstein'in the north of Ger¬ 
many, will be interested In a clean sea, 
not to mention the jobs for the suffering 
shipyards which are also endangered by 
continued pollution. 

..The customs boats, which are under 
tho responsibility of Finance Minister 
Stoltenbcrg, already Jpep an eye out tor 
pollution at sea. 

The coastal federal states, the CDU- 
nm Lower Saxony and Schleswig Hols¬ 
tein and the SPD-run city states Ham¬ 
burg and Breraon, also have their own 
capacities to protect the shipping routes 
- either with the help of the harbour 
police dr by the other means. 

Werner Dellinger, Minister for Tran¬ 
sport, will also he interested in having a 
say in the matter. 
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This particular Ministry has a coordi¬ 
nating centre in Cuxhaven to deal with 
reports of oil pollution. 

In Transport Ministry circles there 
would seem to be a greater interest In 
extending existing capacities rather 
than creating new ones, at great expen¬ 
se at that. 

Not only would Zimmermann need 
DM1 billion for boats and helicopters 
but additional money for the running 
and maintenance costs of the Bundes- 
grenzschutz fleet, whioh hasn't even got 
a base in the North Sea. 

The most restrained Minister over the 
issue Is-the Minister for Defence, 
Manfred Wfimer (CDU). His navy 
would be more than willing to take over 
the surveillance functions proposed for 
the Zimmermann fleet. 

Even during the previous SPD/FDP 
government's period of office a "memo¬ 
randum” was made according to which 
the Minister for Transport was willing 
to pay the navy for such services. 

And after all, the various captains 
and pilots, whether they're in a Star- 
fighter, Tornado or a helicopter have 
clear instructions to immediately radio 
report any cases of environmental pol¬ 
lution they mayAvitness to the centre In 
Cuxhaven. 

. P° r J icf company hus financed 
by the Ministry for Transport develop- 

?n ft,i P v al dov, ff f or Do * 28 machines 
in the Navy, which can detect exact 
data on the culprit. 
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Highly sensitive 

It consists of a side-borne radar, TV 
Su‘ US ' lnfra ' red and microwave 

They have teen brought up to such a 
S° !en „* 1U ^ 01,111 would be lm- 

thev can *° , nt |! h5m ,nl ° * helicopter: 
mey cen only be transported by Starr- 
fnfetorsueb as the Do-28s, 

fj n f ,' d f w i. 0fu,e were lack of money 
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? l H cr ‘ ais tbeir eet-bome 
hobn ud th Uio financi»l backing or the 
« of Transport, Thus, two birds 
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* A ^ cr twelve years of exper 
s Amtlon the world's Antm&p 
i vertrain for passenger serviw in 
" The green-lined prototype *1 
1 pld 6” (TR6), which is still in t» 

has been brought to operatkn 

* for most of its functions in iht 

* building or the Krauss-Maffdl 
I live factory in Munich. 

The 51 -ton train will have lm 
in Emsland at the end of Mud 
Joint sponsors of the projtfi 
the German Federal Railway(fc 
bBhn) and Lufthansa. 

The train should reach iptAi 
to 300 km/ph over the 20.6 tea 
by the end of the year. It tort 
reached over 400 km/ph ill 
teats. I 

"The magnetic railway fa an* 
ly new transport system,” raft 
Stefan Hcdrich, who Is in ctotf 
transport engineering dcpsrtffla 
firm running the project. 

This vehicle combines the to* 
a plane and a train, alihought 
greater resemblenc* to the h» 
regard to fuel consumption. 

It cannot come olT the ralb 
In case,an emergency d#i 
emergency slides have beeuM 
allow passengers to step do* 1 ' 
surface if the hovertrain coa* 
unexpected standstill. 

In addition, the train, the & 
ment of which is backed by 
German Arms, is quiet, weseto 
friendly to the environment. 

The hovertrain raffs could h 
over existing railway line*. 

“Our dream run would beG* 
DUsseidorT explains a ipolt# 
the firm. 

The magnetic railway would ^ 
culariy useful as a shuttle sen* 
porta or commuter services to Of] 
A* present, 50 possible 
trial runs are being examitw f 
out the world. ■ 

A project In the USAh?» 
chances. The corutructloo oU* 
stretch from Los Angeles to W 
u to begin in 1 ?B 6 . 

Eight Transrapid guccctftf f 
could then tnunport a daliy^ 
to 600 passengers ia a joersfl" 
of 1 hour and fifteen miuutet 
At present, normal trains 
and g half botua for this tvs- vJ 
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wins 


I \dolf Grlmmc Prize is the only 
e and competition which covers 
>le>range of TV.programmes. It 
[awardedin 1964. . .. .. . 

irize bus always acted as a scis- 
li for the latest moods and 
i German television, 

;ood to sec tho jury cast its vole 
light entertainment programmes 
r,.which both belong to tho best 
something which- need not ne- 
!■ be incompatible — the most 
programmes shown last year. 

(old was taken by Alfred Biolek 
TV series-called Bio Is BahnhoC 
tstlon), which is indeed produc- 
lisused railway shed in Frcohen, 
logne. - * 

its well-rounded. comic effects 
slligent wit, the show was a true 
of clever slapstick, marvellous 
ictlons and interesting contrasts, 
programme set out- to combine 
Jslic elements which attract and 
epel one another, 
award comes just ut the right 
r the show's inspiration. Dr Bio- 
who has decided to move back into 
fludio and bid farewell to life in the 
ray station. 

Violher obvious choice for a pri 2 c 
the satirical programme Schcibcil- 
fAer (windscreen-wipers) which 

I he German viewers an insight 
>me of the country's politically 
chabJc”. arcus with its exquisite 
f journalism and cubarct. • . •>. 
ibenwischcrv/bs and Is not mcrc- 
ical cabaret but utmost backs up 
1 programmes by digging a lltilc 
into tho background of ccrtuin 

iny^ry, for cxumplc, it focussed 
ntion on the Khlnc-Muln-Danu- 
*1- The question has been raging 
in: should this massive project 
id or not? 

ig rcdcilt years there has been a 
inflation cuuscd by thb Increase 
norary acknowledgements” by 

year there were 'six or these 
■be-prizes”, loo many by any- 
andards. 

of the' prize’s which was origlnal- 
ded just for educational series is 
resented for general series of 

^ series by Franz Peter Wirtli, 
s a transposed, version'of the uu- 
a P.hy of the Ppilsh Jewish girl Ja- 
avid. was awarded a gold for the 
’ordination: silver went td the 
f the Knapp-Familic from, the 
ning area of the Ruhr valley, an 
g piece of entertainment with its 
like (Sharpness and Maupassanl- 
dneSs. 

particular case can be referred to 
fica|C3rimmc Prize. 

J nc thing, the thei actual, realist)- 
Ihc series more than deserves the 
for another, the Prize is inlend- 
hakc up some of the mprd lily-li- 
nciribcrs of broadcasting boards 
ft those trade unions a slap in 
i who didn't feel' that the series 
sood pub)ic rp|ations job for the 

BJjft is also acknowledgement for 
r^jegory of the TV-play. 
j x P' Passed oh by Austrian tclevi- 
9 hrS,z Lehncfs film version of a 


novel by Franz. Inrlerhofcr, led to d 
pr.ize for Sehdne fage. 

Praise is spoken for the “exemplary 
performances by the amateur actors, the 
intensity of which is reminiscent of ef¬ 
forts by Pasolini in this field.” 

-''One sentence caused slight annoyan¬ 
ce because of its excessive ness: 

"This film demonstrates the possibili¬ 
ties for reflecting reality, which are of 
course not, open to commercial cine- 
mu.” 

My dear Grimmc jury, what exactly 
do you'mean by “of course”? And what 
the is not open to TV7' 

' .AHeast three films are pointed out 
which would be wb'rth another shdwlngi 

First, the Werner Mdsten’s TV play 
Das GlOck beim HSndew&scheri (Hap¬ 
piness When Washing Your Hands), the 
story of a boy from Southem-Tirol who 
hd& problems finding his true identity in 
the growing Italianisalion of his aredi 

Second, Annetto Humpe’s report 
Liebe, Geld und 7btf(Lovc, Money and 
Death), an attempt tp overcome thp nil- 
dominunt world of statistics by rcfcn> 
ing to exemplary comments. 

Central social, questions ore deult 
with by a punk on the, one hand an(j a 
police cadet on the other. 

The third film is a film report chlltied 
AusUindcr raus? Bln Ort in Dtiittsch- 
land (Foreigners go hohic? Some-Whcrc 
in West Germany), which is a collection 
of observations in the out-of-the-way 
villugc of Rltcilu-Wiedenbrllck. 

.This is n clussic oxample for the diffe¬ 
rences between the real world und tho 
world coloured up by political cliches. 

T he prize uwardod by Gcrmuny's war 
blind for tho best radio play has 
done a greut deal to roster the develop¬ 
ment of this broadcasting genre. 

For more than 30 years, the prize 
jury, half of whom arc wnr-blindcd pen- 
plo themselves (the-other half arc cri¬ 
tics) lias been providing'encouragement 
for many uuthors to try producing so¬ 
mething for this field. 

The award consist!* of a sculpture and 
u repeat broadcast of the prize-winning 
play on all German radio networks. 

The 1982 prize went to Gert Hoff- 
nianri for Die Brabtsdiau des Dichters 
Robert Waisorim Hof dcr AnstahswSs- 
dicrei, 'vori' Bellelay (literally: The 
‘ Search * For a * Bride in the Beilelay 
Laiindry Courtyard). Tt received' 18 of 
the 19Votes.' ' 

Hoffmann’s p|ay showing hdw; the 
banished Robert WkiSer declared his 
lovb to thb' WasheriVoriian at the lauh- 
drette, arc full' of human Warmth- and 
credibility^ i,: • " i ■ 

1 The prottiictioh, by Hans Rosenhaucr 
from the Norddeutsdtcr Rundfunk % 
alio added impressive local Swiss co¬ 
louring to the prCsehtation. : 1 

The jury's mtcnliori was also attract¬ 
ed by an experiment by the Hess/schcr 
Rundfunkr ' ' : ' ' l 1 ' " 

1 During the “documenla 1982” .exhi¬ 
bition in Kassel JGrgcn Gerr set up a se¬ 
ries of microphones to gather the opi¬ 
nions a rid feelingi of visitors. 

HC Would have stood a* better Chance 
or topping the pri^e list if he had hot 
bebii quite dk liberal in his selccdoti of 
how much of this “spontaneous dis¬ 
pleasure" to keep in his "play". 

The fiicl that Hoffmann's play got the 


We see strong ties between Germans 
and foreigners but also antagonisms. 

The special prize for Aus/Under in der 
Bundesrepublik (foreigners in the Fe¬ 
deral Republic) shows how fast those 
responsible for awarding the prizes 
were to react (this includes the Adolf. 
Grimme Institute Which plays a large 
part in decisions). 

The very fact that this field,is flic 
most important apd politically tricky 
issue.of the day in Germany should be 
enough to boost the promotion of films 
which deal with these problems critical¬ 
ly. What was massing this year was tho 
selection of a smaller.magazine-type re¬ 
port. ’ 

Tho rundown given by Stefan Aust 
on the eviction"of persons from eight 
housbs in West Berlin on 29 September, 
1981; Including the Video plnybahk of 
how Hans Jllrgcn Rattay died would 
have been a good candidate in this re¬ 
spect. Dr Wolfgang Moser’s report : on 
the slaughtering of seals; . 

The neglect of such documentary- 
style films makes it look as if TV is 
lacking in topicality. :> ...... 

A final example' of'good topical re¬ 
porting, is Ulrich Kienzle's description 
of the weeks preceding the assassina¬ 
tion of the Lebanese President B 6 chir 
Gcmaycl and of the terrible massacres 
in tho Palestinian camps pf Subra .qnd 
Chatila. His piece was Heisser Sommer. 

No Third World topic, no environ¬ 
mental issues, nothing topical token 
from a magazine, programme. 

Where was the i prize fot Hans Dieter 
Grobe’s film documentations, or Ger¬ 
hard Botls’ report on i\\c Sd)andfleck 
KOMM (The KOMM Disgrace), the 
scone of the most spectacular niass 
nrrest-in tho history of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Gcnnuny?' 

Unfortunately, lliC.Grimmc jury miss¬ 
ed out on quite ft bit 6 f quality material. 

-i -i Rupert Noudeok 
(Suill&urur Zciiung, IS Murch 1983) 

r — - 1 . ... 1 : i ■ 

The blind throw 
scriptwriters 
a challenge 

prize is not necessarily un indication of 
an increasing trend towards plainness 
und directness, a style preferred, for 
example, by radio play director Dieter 
Hassolblntt /^yr/jc/fer Rundfunk) and 
Gerhard KJezoldy (RJAS-Bcr/ln). 

Hoffmann's presentation simply had 
grcateripower pf persuasion. 

Other authors also went for more 
simple (oi;ms qf presentation: Rolf Bec¬ 
ker iq Eigpptlieh bin ich stumpi (Really, 
I'm. speechless), a production by the 
\Ve$tdeutsdter Rundfyni;, wh\c)\ tells 
the st ojy of Iiqw a woman flptls a palh 
to her oWn personality, is just pne 
example ,., 

Another; Qerhard Kclling's Rnndung 
(The Surf), a RjAS-Berlin production, o, 
love stoiy full, of puns!, , . i ( . 

. Yet another:' Helmut Peschinu’s Ich 
doc1] nicfy'itic, not at all), a dialogue 
with dochnicht (Me, not at.all), a .^rtlp; 
guo with a homosexual. . ; ^ 

Although these plays arc not article 
or experimental, (hey ( arc typical for. ci|ri 
rent radio play productions. ., , . ' 
The main criterion for the prize is the 
maximftm cffeci the play has in the 
acdii&tic radio niediufti.' 

WHIch were tlie'main topics dialt 
with this year? Were they the big pro¬ 
blems of the day: unemployment, ftrms 
policies or the political feildation iri 
Borin? Not at all!” ■; ’ v : ! " 


Germans take 
their TV 
to New Yfbrk 

A mericans will be able to have a clo¬ 
ser look at the realities of German 
films and TV presentations. 

The first "German Film Weeks" in 
New York will be presenting a whole 
scries of productions by Germany’s two 
big broadcasting channels,. ARD and 
ZDF. ■ 

• The director of the federal off-shoot 
station Westdeutscher Run drunk, 

Friedrich-Wilhelm von Sell, said the 
event was a breakthrough,which will 
help revel's s tho one-way trcnd.jp TV 
ties between the United States and t|)o 
Federal Republic of Germany. . , 
Whereas American TV productions 
are part and parcel of German ly life, 
German productions are few and far 
between on the other side of the Atlan¬ 
tic. 

The programme presented in New 
York would also show that TV in: Ger¬ 
many often prepares the way for cinc- 
malicsucccss, Sell emphasised. " 

Together wilh production^ from the 
field of "Documentation and Culture", 
"TV Plays and Light Entertainment" 
and children's programmes,' there will 
also be a rundown of tho most* well 1 - 
•known films produced by tho late 
Rainer Werner Fassbinder. • : , 

Fassbinderimade a name for himself 
in the Suites. Over half of his 40 films 
were.produccd for television, 

. The programme- in New : York will 
also contain TV productions by director 
Wolfgang Peterson (22 TV films), whose 
film Das Bool became a big hit an the 
American circuit. ....... * 

• •• dpn .■ 

tSaurbfUckct; ZcEiiinu, 10 March 198J) 


It Hccms as if there Is not sufficient 
confidence to try these hotly disputed 
issues due to their fast-moving pattire.' 

• Preference Was given to psychologi¬ 
cal or sacio-cultural fields. - ThcrO a 
strikirig iimoung of flashbucks. 

Jh Bin \vaknfs Hdrsplcl (A Real 
Radlq Play) by Hans'-Magrius : Enzdns- 
bei^fcr (production 1 by SFB) the author 
falls back on Diderot; Barbara Honig- 
rtann's \a\c Der Schneider Von Vim 
(The Tailor front Ulni), qri SPR pro¬ 
duction, reflects on the dreaths of sell^ 
fulfilment. ' '' 1 ’ ' 

" Elfrlede Jelinek and Ursula Kre'clieI 
searched to fipd historical figures such 
as ‘Clara Schumann or Caroline vpn 
GOnderrodi;'when dealing With the 
triple of wdbten’s liberation i ' ' 1 ' 

The radio Version of Christa V/dlfs* 
Kein Ort, Nirgends (No Place, No¬ 
where) — WDR production i — was also 
piit oh the shdrt list for a prize. 

' ftadip experimentations vzith rrilisle 
Were presented by Dieter' khhri' in' fils 
tragic' art i st's monologue Kdhzeri ttlr 
Splfeher und Ordhester in e-Moll (Con- 
ricrt fdr'Speech and Orchestra In c*- 
minor), another production by thc H’cff- 
sisdher Rutidihnk ,, which a Iso 1 delve s 
into historical retrospective. 

1 AAolher example of this approach is 
Bndstation ^ dnd radioplidnfscho Vi¬ 
sion (The : Eitd of the Line A Riidlo- 
phonlc Vision) by Ha raid Weis's, a criti¬ 
cal Ibojcftt media and psychiatry put oti 
by tht ‘SaarlUndfsther Rundfunk ;' : 

1 'the radio play Is dHvc arid welll EVcri 
If; ds in other artistic genres. It haS's'Ccri 
belter days. 1 ' v ' 

' ! ‘ T ■ KindsCdlbcrg 

; ; l (frartkriiHerNriiiPres«r,'24 Match 1983] 
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EDUCATION 


Students sue university in 
row over arms sales 



A dispute at Marburg University over 
whether theology students may 
write to arms manufacturers in a bid to 
get them to stop making arms has gone 
to court. 


* - a —— vi iiiwii dill 

ment must no longer wait and respond tements in the letter, saying that these 
to attack but that the enemy must be statements "cannot bo lumped together 
beaten to the draw. It follows that this with the general political discussion on 
can hardly reduce the danger of war." peace." 

Tba 5™ r s , Urged t0 “ consider the A student body must bo entitled to 
possibility of switched its production to make such theological statements be- 

=** “ sefil! soo*." The students cause "the question as to how to bring 

[Old the cnmnnnv rhat ihau ...... __,__ . " e 


dum that: “The theology student body 
holds that, in keeping with Its responsi¬ 
bility to God and the people, it must 
take a stand not only on university mat¬ 
ters but on the affairs of the world as 
well because we students neither enn 
nor wish to study in an ivory tower." 

The students pointed to the "specifi¬ 
cally theological character” of their sta¬ 
tements in the letter, saying that these 
statements "cannot be lumped together 
with the general political discussion on 
peace." 

A student body must bo entitled to 


10 April 19 W t ' .. "" '"™" 
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thedMsIi ery unconventioi,a11 Professor Hackethal 
'h^„ d „ wchrusa j goes on a thorn-sticking campaign 


told the company that they were inte¬ 
rested in “discussing the issue." 


The students sued when University it dld - not reply ’ InsIOfld * 

President Professor Walter KrOll save IhS**? thB nn ll Wrsi ? P«*idem if the 

them a written warning and then f?oze no^whLh^^ l ° d ° thls ' and if 
the student union funds. ?°h ^ etber disciplinary measures were 

, caned for. 

TUey argue that their letters had Tn mM w , . 
nothing to do with politics but were ^ y aatyoar ’ Professor Krflll 

motivated by "theological consider^ th f *! udc " t ® that thei r letter was in¬ 
ti on s and responsibility/* compatible with the functions of the 


about and preserve peace in the world 
is a major part of theological truining.” 

Tlieir letter therefore hud to be un¬ 
derstood as a concrete expression of 
fundamental Christian tenets. 


called for. Professor Krflll rejected the theologi- 

Inmid-May last yoar, Professor Krflll nniS^" 18 ' ]? e Jf ttcrs Werc c,carl y 
told the students that their letter was in- hart* 8 w m d * student union 
compatible with the function, of ,ho !'* 


H on 5 a„a re , p o„ S lbillty.- student body" He^a«k d“to .ton- . which laid down in £ 

wh« “S' 1 ”* y ? r 0,herwi!8 hl >would be foradToact " Univer!1,y Uw ‘ 

monstrations in an attempt ^prevent 7,18 !,udents refused, saying that letters oTthia 1 ?™ Br8U ° d ’m' 0 "' 1 ,hBt 

fimts from exhibiting''.TKo™ S" ImpertantYo^us'to 


Military Electronics Show(IDEE) allow ourJ8| V ra be silenced." They students were ZZ T° n *"1 ,bat ,ho 

•aauasass asaar-—-' aasKsss: 

S.'fw! ektronik GmbH » Mktag it not to # T Jl® c °mpany again told the universi- The cttirfnnts w *u 

exhibit. , ty. Professor Krflll then, in June lost court ^ f f *5° casB wentt0 

H W« regard mis show as a threat to yM f r ’ r ° rbado the students from “calling the Falk in/ Po H P °T h t d intervoned ln 
peace and a direct promotion of warfi- cntcr P*? se t0 ab stain from exh t actlna im of ^ b . anon confllas ' 

re from the territory of the Federal Re bitIng * Bltom Pting to induce companies 521?® * f th og ‘ CQl responsibility, 

public of Germany/' said the ietfer !° ■?* 10 “other product anTJeek! ar8Ument was not “«**««*. 

Jt was irresponsible enough to supply 6 d,scussions wlth them." Professor Krflll, clearly Irritated, re- 

™™ d T iMtary dictatorships with The students were also forbidden to Jv Proles,aiU lh colo- 

^n™ ary *^ Ctr ° aiCS they needcd to usc studcut un »on funds for that purno- . lh ,® pom,ff was 1,01 

BtWngUien their power but an feven se - If they did not comply the studem n nil i° ! he provlsio,ls ° r the Hesse 
Sow ; da r r Uy in lhe im- assets .would be ftozen Umvers,ly Uw " 

P . arg ® t accuracy of weapons sys- months “in the pubiio interest." A final attempt to settle the mim** u 

K^assst-*-^ a—-rcsssrss: 


T he Bundcswchr uses w 
officers to put across in, 
view mtho schools. 

Their aims arc to provide H 
about tlie Hundeswehrutdik 
security policy and to tiyiS 
some understanding f or peo J 
services. v 

One such officer is MMi 
Inin. He often gets asked mx* 
us: Are you free to say whatra 
His answer is yes. There b h 
tion forbidding it, 

Tiie captain visits senior dig 
condaiy schools. 

To establish a rapport nil 
and remove mistrust ofthetf 
starts by telling pupils aboutfc 
One pupil tells a classmate^ 
the war stories". 

A girl: "Do we havetolisia 
It doesn’t even concern in." 
Remarks like this are pane 


allow ourselves to be silenced" nil “T ° f the “ union a " d lOT Jr £* this - are * 
wrote another letter tothecomn^n? V"* W ? C tiying t0 exert ^Huence ^ f ® for . thc c °P ,mn: T 
askins for a dtsn h pany ' on the Production of a private comna- ? h 1 busmcss ve ? 


evjtabJy became offensive ,n " 

This means that a military establish- 


TT he s u p P and the CDU/CSU agree 
c *; if® “ ed for peace education at 
school. But they differ widely on haw. 

® PD ®lato .education ministers 

reror e ? R br ° ad Pe l C * CMWpt Whlch Ia - 
terprets peace as the reduction of perso- 

^otepre,™™” “ d Wara5inCludin * 

i Conservative education ministers 

doW P h r.l harnmcred out a unifor m 
to fe b v? Ih y Wftnt P M « instruction 
Sr Iff 5* understanding f or the need 

rn&2Z% amiastm ™«'° 

,ri«?/',? IuCa,lon sh01lld . «hey say, res- 
™ ,u< ! h ‘-wntrevambte fat 

I?™ i h * P^srons or the Constitu. 

waie M ^war r h ^ e ! n * ,ld P »« 
able'to 1 defendifseff** 8 0 " 

A paper drafted by Baden-Wantem 

M ^ Sler M W-Vor. 
Cbni^ 3 S nd endor « d by the other 
ma i Soverned states stresses that, all 

Md hi?« Cn ? SllbJect to lhe draft 

wefl , inf 0 ^H C l Vin8 Schoo, » sb ould be 
S c hn f ni^ d ab ° ut miHtary service. 

mm/l mi , h f paper sa y®» must help re- 
S "* sundc «tondings and prejudiws 

£3L' M»y yoi“g 


- -« iwiwamm IMCUIU- 

gy students union, the pontiff was not 
subject to the provisions of the Hesse 
University Law." 

A final attempt to settle the matter by 
discussion only aggravated the situn- 

Manfrcd Ronzhcimcr 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 16 March 198J) 


Differing views on how ‘peace 
should be taught in schools 


offeree goes hand-in-hand with defen¬ 
ce preparedness. , 

d .^° un « P e °P Ie must be made to un- 
derstayd that there was choice, per se 
b^twein^hiUitary service and civilian 
obH'lnfi Na ! lor,aI sCrvice was a general 
dense grounds only re ^ used on cons ‘ 

that a refusal can only beC 1 
grounda of conscience. They So“af D j! 
mocrats consider it particuiarlv ; mnn 
tom Tor secondary school S. 7 'u 

pics Of military service and JZr 


Conservative .education 8 ministera - SP ^ wants scf,Qo| s to 


makeitquiteXar 

iMdli h P' a «,provisions of the Constl- 

nd 0,2“% * ,nC ' Ude a ™' d defence 
‘"JJJJf 1 th ’f eountry pursues a peace 
pollpy in which renunciation of the use 


s&Tzx&’Si 

standing of peace, with all. its rairtin.ea- 


n,. Sl “ d J nt! sl >ould be familiarised with 
l 1 ", dHTeren, Idea, on how to achfeve 
and secure peace. None of theso ideas 


w„° Uld b8p " sen t«l as the only possi- 
bio or realistic one. 

should be allowed to identi- 
y themselves with the various concepts 

t|ienf aCe Wlthout havIn 8 any foisted on 

Peaco education was enable voune 

oart P in lh ,ak * inronned and “Clive 
part In the nation s peace policy. To do 

that, as a defence,instrument, the Bun- 
deswehr has a firm place in ou, 5 oci e "y 

tulion “ ,,gned ,p 11 by tb8 Consth 

argueTha7theSPD's U (anMpt say^nodi* 

MstrfisstSSS 

face of violent dlsnitS. ^^.",,^ 
in ceremonies and the mlltaST 

The conservatives believe that com 

pr BmTh 

patipn ministers did not deal with the 
issue at ail, , 1 w,|ft 

(Frankfurter Nuo Pttpt, 19 M tJ^U) 


that the oniy way of coping iso 
vincing." 

i Like his colleagues, the ctf 
i his own method of coping, enj 
part of it. 

When the heckling shorn ■ 
getting out of hand, he says:*! 
whole briefcase full of c 
forms,., unyonc interestedL 
up?’' Most luugh with him. 

But frequently he enn say! 
too, sees things very much ita 
do — like when saying: "Eno 
chin must want peace. While 
an honest security policy." lb 
tain to earn him approvtl t 
class. 

Hie young captain has $ 
dropped his mi lit,-try manner 
and is totally relaxed when 4 
his prepared lecture: 'Tliei* 
would be to imvc peace wife 
pons. But u world without 
utopian." 

'Hiis is where many ofthcjfl 
contradict him und he aosw 
suylng: "Right now, there ares 
armed conflicts going on in lb 
He 6cores another point. 

The going gets tougher ffM 
to explaining the function of K* 
venting war, acting as a 
being a defence alliance). 

There are some disenchant^ 
rings when he says that NitoB 
Germany 30 years of peace. . 

Hecklers: "It's ail cmpiy 
know what's what." 

They ask questions abort i 
zisrn in the forces, about 8 
drinking and boredom. 

The officer reminds then tB 
of them will soon be drafted to 
me soldiers themselves, ieW 
tnat "the spirit of lotaliuA* 
dying out and virtually noa*o^J 
"And us to drinking, it's WjS 
in the Bundeswehr than soy^Wj 
“With boredom, it's like *[tol 


lonvcntional medicine has no heal- 
,lng monopoly and patients who 
t to be treated by nature healers 
ild be allowed to, Boys Professor Ju- 
Hackethal. 

rofessor Hackethal, a conventional 
;or, told a nature healers* meeting in 
nz that he would remain a thorn in 
}lde of conventional medicine, 
he professor is always assured of 
husa at natural medicine meetings 
be of his constant criticisms of his 
rentional colleagues, 
mother conventional medicine prac- 
mer, Dr Josef Issels, a cancer specia¬ 
list cancer research has been “up a 
|d alley for 120 years". 

Ether speakers at the International 
ragress of Nature Healers said that 
pventional medicine had made no 
bgress against cancer despite the ex- 
ndltureof huge amounts of money. 
Therefore conventional medicine was 
|t qualified to ridicule natural medici- 

jksiure healers are convinced they 
e on the right track because more 
toplq, both patients and medical stu¬ 
nts, are demanding a more biological 
m of medicine. They are becoming 
pasingly afraid of the effects of 
knt drugs. 

pne study showed that 30 per cent of 
peer patients tried natural medicine 
bn they learned they had the disease, 
i the late stages, the proportion jurap- 
yp as high as 50 per cent. 

Rjore and more conventional doctors 
if now prescribing natural medicine, 
wture healers say they save the nn- 
pl health service or some DMl.Shn 

speakers like Professor Julius Hacke- 
gj can always be ussured of a stormy 
|lauso from nature healer quarters, 
^constantly attacks his conventional 
ijMgUC s . 

teofessor Hackethal sold conventio- 
medicine has no healing monopoly. 
Patients want and should receive help 
m nature healers as well. 

Bed not all of his heretical theories 
{ forward five years ago been proved 
mt? he asked. 

anyhow, he would remain a thorn in 
p desh of conventional medicine. 

He still upholds his theory that pre- 
plve mass checkups for cancer only 
fre to spread the disease. 

|ut even if this were disregarded, 
jfcssor Hackethal said that millions 
parks are being wasted, to the detri- 
jntofthe patients, 

Have cancer fatalities not risen despi- 
Mese preventive checkups? he asked, 
pap? they had risen because of the 


said, were pumped into research pro¬ 
grammes, mass checkups and cancer 
centres. He suggested that it would have 
been better to review our concept of 
cancer instead. 

Dr Issels called on the medical pro¬ 
fession to resist the “monopoly claim of 
some privileged theories.** 

He contrasted these theories with his 
own theory that takes the whole person 
into account: tumours are formed when 
the entire defence system of the body 
collapses. 

As a result, what is needed is a rege¬ 
nerative therapy directed at the whole 
person and combined with a therapy 
targeted on the tumor itself. 

Dr Issels said that this approach had 
enabled him to achieve successes even 
in late stages of cancer. 

But even the nature healers could not 
warm to the theory put forward by Dr 
O. Hamer. 

In his view, cancer is caused by a se¬ 
vere psychological conflict and the tu¬ 
mour occurs exactly 18 months after the 
conflict. It can bo cured if the patient 
resolves the conflict within himself. 

Dr Dieter Hager, vice president of 
the newly founded society for biologi¬ 
cal cancer prevention in Heidelberg, 
confirmed that the pressure exerted by 
nature healers had strengthened the 

T he German cancer research centre 
{ft Heidelberg is to help a GDR 
scientist develop a method of treating 
cancer. 

Professor Manfred von Ardenne and 
his team at the Dresden Institute began 
working on (ho treatment in 1965 and 
by the early 1970s were able to begin 
testing animals. 

The agreement between von Ardenne 
nnd Heidelberg comes after years of an¬ 
tagonism between the two parties. 

It is u gesture of conciliation by Hei¬ 
delberg over tho treatment, which is 
known as "external regional hyperther¬ 
mia." 

According to a research centre spo¬ 
kesman, the project will also deal with 
the American hyperthermia method of 
using microwave antennas. 

Professor von Ardenne’s equipment 
for hyperthermia treatment would be 
placed at the centre's disposal. 

He stressed t|iat the project will be 
headed by the Heidelberg/Mannheim 
tumour centre, with which Heidelberg 
has a partnership arrangement. 

. This would, be one step in a multi- 
step cancer therapy. The other steps to¬ 
wards clinical tests of the therapy con- 


ckups he said, answering his own cept - could only be carried out in 


that "(he spirit of iotaliUwTgprical question, 
dying out and virtually nofl*eik®e called on the nature healers to 
. ,. A,ld « i° drinking, it's Inform the public of the pitfalls of 
deiwaiir ,ban chwku PS- Some of his colleagues 

- ^! bb ? rcdon1 ' lrt * l JSB5?« l now ^opted some of his views, 
good NCO can prevent it J* Wki they nil| tended to operate too 
good teacher can." .JWy, their surgery was now less radi- 

A glri raises a delicate ^Wtoaultwas. 


A prl raises a delicate to 
wanting (o know the capuin’il 
attitude towards litepeace mp* 
His answer: "By and lo^ 
people of goodwill; and thrt^ 
of them are driven by fear." 
Nobody asks him about & 

fears. Stephan-Andreas 

. (KCIntrljtidf-Aittdfff'tt* 1 ' 


f ^'iHutwas. 

Dr Isgeis was also critical of what he 
Jum bbnkerwl ftpHode of to* col* 

He accused them of'refining to draw 
^'r conclusions from the fact that can- 
hr* Searcb has up a Mind alley 
wire than 120 years, 
enormous amounts, of money, he 


Heidelberg, the spokesman said. 

The final decision on the types of tu¬ 
mours to be included and the extent of 
clinical tests af the Heidelberg/Mann¬ 
heim centre would only be made after 
exhaustive basic research. 

Professor von Ardenne was bom in 
Hamburg in 1907. He has been a promi¬ 
nent scientist since the 1920s and has 
played a major role in the fields of elec¬ 
tronics, nuclear physics and cancer re¬ 
search. 1 , 

Von Ardenne** concept is based on 
the idea of beating cancer with its own 
weapons. 

After only 8 few years of delving Into 



...fM 


position of new biological approaches 
in the fight against cancer. 

He said that his society came into 
being os a result of the failure of the 
cancer fund to recognise natural medi¬ 
cine as (he fourth pillar of cancer thera¬ 
py- 

He suggested that the nature healers’ 
concept contained a number of ele¬ 
ments that warranted more thorough re¬ 
search and clinical experiments. 

What new insights did the congress 
provide? G.S. Schamik, the president of 
the German Nature Healers Associa¬ 
tion, suggested that the most important 
result of the meeting was the fact that 
even critics of natural medicine are now 
for the first time prepared to enter into 
a discussion with nature healers. 

His remark was primarily directed at 
Professor Irmgard Oepen who, despite 
boos from the audience, had tho coura¬ 
ge to point out that nature healers could 
be a danger to their patients and that 
there are no laws governing their train¬ 
ing. 

She also deplored the fact that the 
exams for nature healers are mainly 
aimed at establishing whether the can¬ 
didate will be a menace to national 
health and whether he is aware of his li¬ 
mitations. 

Professor Oepen blamed this on the 
lawmakers rather than on the nature 


Cancer: doctors 
stop fighting 
each other 

cancer, he came up with his multi-step 
therapy in 1965. 

The approach is based on a sequence 
of therapy steps intended to mako tu¬ 
mors die a natural death. 

The main stops (which includes con¬ 
ventional methods like surgeiy, radia¬ 
tion and chemotherapy) are: 

Step f: Feeding the cancer cells to get 
their metabolism going. This is done 
through a six-hour infusion of dextrose. 
The healthy cells remain unaffected by 
it while the tumour cells develop over¬ 
acidity due to increased lactic acid. 

Step 2: Overheating the tumour cells, 
which are more sensitive to heat' than 
healthy tissue. The assumption is that 
this Is due to the tumour cells' acid en¬ 
vironment The infusion of dextrose 
that leads to increased acidity makes 
the tumour cells even more sensitive to 
heat, causing them to die at temperatu¬ 
res between. 40, and 42,C which leave 
healthy cells unaffected. 

Step 3: Uncoupling the tumour from 
the rest of the body. Over-acidity and 
heat contract the blood vessels In the 
immediate vicinity of the tumour and 
make the blood corpuscles In the tu¬ 
mour tissue swell. The swollen corpus¬ 
cles get stuck In the narrowed blood 
vessels, isolating the tumour firom the 
mt of the body. ■ ' 

Step 4i Self-decomposition of; tu¬ 
mours, and metastases, Von Ardenne 
calls this a cytplysis chain reaction, As 
soon as the first tumour cells have been 
destroyed by over-acidity and heat, they 
release enzymes that. decompose the 
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Professor Julius Hsokethat.,, danger 
In mass cancer checkups. 

(Photo: Sven Simon) 

healers themselves. She suggested that a 
sensible approach to this problem 
should be feasible. 

Following a cooperation agreement 
between nature healers and conventio¬ 
nal medicine, she now considers joint 
work at least thinkable. 

Schamik expressed his satisfaction at 
the fact that conventional medicine is 
now at least prepared to discuss alter¬ 
native therapies. 

One speaker in the discussion round 
suggested that one way of warding off 
attacks from the conventional camp was 
to "provide clear biochemical evidence 
for our nature therapy approach." 

Heidi Parade 

(SlullgQiterZettung, 14 March 1983) 

dead cells, These cytolysis enzymes also 
attack neighbouring cells that are only 
just viable, destroying them as well. 
This process continues until all,tumour 
cells have decomposed. 

The uncoupling of (he cancer cells 
from the rest of the body achieves two 
things: the disintegration process docs 
not affect neighbouring healthy tissue 
and the body does not suddenly beco¬ 
me flooded by the toxio decomposition 
products of the dead tumour cells. 

Instead, the decomposition takes 
weeks or months and has no harmful 
effects. 

It took von Ardenne and his research 
team at the Dresden Institute from 1965 
to (he early 1970s to develop the multi- 
step therapy and test It on animals. 

Once this was done, the road was 
dear for clinical experiments with hu¬ 
mans.’ 

But medical traditionalists in the Fe¬ 
deral Republic of Germany and .the 
GDRput objected. 

Though tests were carried out in 
some hospitals, they involved very few 
patients and these had already .been 
written off medically by the doctors. 

The traditionalists’ opposition.tp the 
multi-step therapy did no harm to the 
new concept. Von Ardenne used this 
time to improve and introduce conside¬ 
rable changes In his hyperthermia tech¬ 
nology; the original hot bath was re¬ 
placed by microwave radiation that 
makes it possible to impart more heat to 
the immediate tumour environment 
than to the rest of the body. 

It was this that spelled the break¬ 
through. 1 Hie Dresden Medical School, 
backed by the GDR health ministry, 
began clinical tests early last year. Now 
the Heidelberg centre is involved. 

The barriers put up by traditionalists 
now seem to have been removed. 

■ Dieter Dietrich 

{DerTtgettplcael, 12 March 19B3) 
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INNOVATIONS 


Burth of a disc baits the 
death of an industry 
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T he Burth Disc is a device which 
enables large cinemas to be split 


. --O* «im« iu uv spill 

into smaller cinemas. It was invented at 
the end of the 1950s by Willi Burth, 
now 79, who comes from Ravensburg 
but now lives In Kressbroon. . 

1 The invention means that ono projecr 
tionist can run several cinemas instead 
of just one because reels no longer need 
to be changed. 

As a result, expert say cinema atten¬ 
dances 'have Increased by almost 400 
per cent, giving the industry a'much- 
needed boost. 

You can'find old Willi in the laby¬ 
rinth of his air-raid cellar, assembling 
his adventurous experimental devices, 
i Ho. uses absolutely everything, from 
wooden, blocks to beer crates, from bi¬ 
cycle spokes to parts of a model rail¬ 
way. 

Ho s lost count of tho many world¬ 
wide patents he has. to his name, “bet¬ 
ween, 30 and 40" he repkons. " 

Willi was always keen oh presenting 
i and projecting films. 

. Whde still a lad he built a model pro- 
je«qr and using self-painted slides as 
title links put on a small film-show for 
his mates at a few pfennigs a time. 

! .. jtaMKI* 'started reptfring prole*, 

tprs and much to the dismay of fifs fa¬ 
ther traveled around from one village 
to the next presenting his films. 

Ho spent the moiiey ho eamt while 
undergoing a textiles apprenticeship on 
ft large projector , 1 and soon ho bought 
his own cinema. • . * 

Soonhad the largest cinema in tho 
■SS* M8 ' 0l ?® nd ' oda y he own. eleven 
infchf ntoenSburg,nd ' hroe 

“Nevertheless, he sees his cinensto lea- 
nings in a self-critical light. 

He hasn’t seen a 111m light through 
“™ e now, -nve minutes here 

fbr*me*Vhh 2d^ts her9 ^ enou * h - 

IsMSe!*'- Ind BUr,h D, “ i 

films come rrom the dlttrl- 1 

butore.theyarrivein different sections ] 

.Jaxy? W *"? 1 hy ft'wss common ' 

practice to run the film on seven reefs 

aI | er ! lat ®*l , ;' >n ' t*to'pro.’ 1 
;the ‘fnia3ectloiiist ; musi few'a keen . , 

tcfn° n i. ,he ” act bftak; lnHiefilnt and 
Ifto.reels accordingly. 

After the film was over it had to be 
? wahnd which tended to 1 damage the 
quality of the celluloid.-' . ■ 8 

'the indlvl^iii 

®r - er and winding thbni’up 
dn a targe, horizontal moving disc. • P 

jc<* to any mechanical demands. '*... 

• ■ 17,0 distributors reckon that this svs- 
tem means that the filrn copi^ ifg^fp 
to forty times longer than normal. . P 

m ^ a t ny>S r *!!*, tim ® 5 P^ctldnists triid 
‘ “ [ U " ength fi,m * which easily 

1 : Undredwei8ht * 10 ran °n the 

old vertical system. 

But anyone : who knows his way j n t( 


around mechanics can imagine what 
kind of strain the film was under, i 
As Burth points out: "At the top the 
film had to stand the strain of conside¬ 
rable pressure, whilst the lower part 
kept hanging dowii there was a kind 
■ n of sandpaper effect”. 

| The latest invention on-Burth’s long 
” Hat is a disc which can both wind and 
’ rewind, making the process of addition 
s nfll rewinding superfluous. 

. Jl 0a registering the patent-fop his latest 
J discovery Burth found out that the 
5 Americans had been working on this 
3 problem since 1927. < ■ ...... 

1 1 ; 11 a Swabian to put it into prac- 
" tice. 

J There is also another reason for the 
great interest shown by the cinema 
world in this new invention. 

€inema owners and projectionists are 
in the middle of new negotiations on 
pay.; ■ . 

The cutback lit personnel which is a 

probable result of the new discs may 

well mean that more cinemas can be 
opened up. 

Burth-describes the situation: i*The 
owners have to save money. The distri- 
butore are already asking for up to half 
of the takings." ■ ., 

Old Willi is no longer involved in the 
aay T to-day business of running his own 
cinemas. This is. bis son's job. 

. j° d y £ t , Wil,i can often be found 
tcaring off the tickets of an evening. 

As soon as the film starts being 
shown, off he goes down into his expe¬ 
rimental cellar, “to invent anew”. 

Btandin 8 underneath the 
dome or his cinema you wouldn't belie- 
vo ho is oyer half a century older thun ' 
most of his regular.cinemagoc'rs. 

” c ’®i a ? d S ovcr somc of bona- 
rery posts to his son, who will very soon 

?i°f rCS ,° n in ! a confere nco paper on tlio 
technological posslbllties open to the 1 
usoof computers in-cinemas.. , , 

J^L s T bim * ent 8008 imo ru P- I 

3* wh p en p he contemplates' the vast 1 

couM M^yout nS n,Ch Comii “ , ' ra | 

n r‘h“"Ji C0 ! t ^ laI1 «» other machi- Jl 

■Eft Sr- *5® f ° cu ? an< l.brightiitss and d 

,0m ^ thin 8 “‘hers r 

fil* h ■' ■‘W™ d 9 >te.nly 

■£**■1* <|eny, that. Alfcr all, h 
"Will, who onto, built the. best amp^ ■*! 
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Willi Burth with his revolutionary disc. 
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F our elderly Germans have designed 
a pedal-powered aircraft. It hus nci- 
thcr motor nor sails such us u hunu- 
fihder has. . e 

The pilot must pedal. A driveshuft 
lakes the pow^r to the prqpdbir..Quits 
most recent flight it travelled 350 metres ‘ 
in 50 seconds ut between 5U und 150 
centimetres high. ,JU 

Although lire aircraft could not heller 
Us previous record of 700 metres 
achieved with u tuil wind on 4 Dccem- 


bourd, where they worked on ft 
le dctnils of would-be aircraft. 

It hus taken them 15,000hot 
workshop to get this far, to le 
und curbon fibres nnd resin intoi 
object. 

The man inside the aircraftdt 
lured peddling was 23 year-old 
Oskar Stnudcnnmycr, who I 
builds model aeroplanes, is i 
pilot and a keen cyclist. 

To qualify us a pilot forlh.c 
enterprise, Stuudemmiycr h^V 
lightweight und at the same t> 
sufficcnt siumlnu to keep itati 
moving. 

iiiiiJ fly it shullHu 


ber 1982 thn hnZr V , 1 ** , 7 ccn| - 1 * • ■««« »y it shull!". To 

lliocvcnlus«tt dcilB .? et * ellM « l u «W»P»nieil Hie many )tan 
iiiv event ua a total success”. mu »i.;. u 


ftnpaflilS 


the event us u "total success”. 

Prills and TV had turned up to see 
what was "in the nlr”, 

. jp™. n j 8 ht sl,ow «! Hint this alreran, 
weigh jus, over jo kilograms, “can 
bo flown and guided properly”. 

The four designers have been work- 
ng op “their bird” for eight yea re now 
m an attempt to turn man’s age-old 

dram,or flying by his own efforts into 
reality. 

(7s?v 5 H “ U 5( 73 )’ Fran* Villinger 
2 « Schtlle (74) and Wilhelm 

snml WHe not ,he kind >o 

'nn^?' ' S e r . ■ 8 ^. Pensioners sitting 
9P.a,garden bench feedlng the birds. g 

1 headed straight for, the drawing- 



- --- 


^ " I.. mV iiiuib/ jmiar 

put into this project, which h* 
with ipuny .setbacks ulong the V 
Another incentive for the# 
designers wu* the possiblity rf» 
the third Krentcr Prize uniorf 
10,000 pounds sterling. 

This prize money —• put up 1 
English industrigUsi Henry Kw 
is to be awarded to the fimwtJ 
tan aircraft design which, vriih' 
American pilot on board, core 
ing distance of one mile and 
gure eight. 

• The first JCremer Prize for i os 
nin was presented to an A* 
team. 

A second American team wod 
qond Ki’emer Prize for crossin*? 

gjlsh Chw* 
wever, && 
teams 
heavily” 
Industry, 
is the kind * 
port we’itj 
irig’Vsay^ 
fills r«o 2 
gen. Tlw ® 
designio, #' 
kon IW’ 
stands 
ce of ‘WWj 
Prize if 
«d sudl 2 
backing, 
aircraft cM'J'l 
under piiof^B 
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Drug addiction research 
mis-directed, say authors 

^ ny * s women and one-third of men 

: : fi uend y lake sleeping, tranquil!: 
painkilling and pep-up pills; 

'-S - ® About 1.8 million Germans dep 

on alcohol. Between 2.000 and 6 
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Pensioners’ pedal-plane needs 

n pilot with lung power 


! /ay research into drug addiction 
irried out in Germany has come 
rong criticism in a book, 
intensive research to establish 
; and wherefores of drag abuse 
>e carried out, say the authors, 
d, people were continuing to 
their own prejudices by quot¬ 
ings by this expert or that ex¬ 
current approach meant that, 
were expensive programmes 
isulted in conflicting laws, 
was deterrent action here, ex- 
ns there, drug-trading on the 
d, and punishment on the other. 
f 6 lker Faust, a medical doctor, and 
authors Hans-Werner Carlhoff and 

6 D. Schneider, say even the most 
ous of everyday medicines can 
Ictive. 

E pngefahr — Frtihcrkcnnung, 
wirkung, Folgen, or Drug Ha- 
larly Symptoms, Intoxicating Ef- 
onsequenccs, published by Hip- 
s Verlag, Stuttgart, DM 19.80). 
harmless in the cough syrup 
the medicine chest? And what 
he sleeping pills? 

|h mixtures containing codeine 
»sleeping drug Metaqualon — a 

I ict of the search for an anti-ma- 
ig — are addictive, 
hen there are the often prescrlb- 
quilisers Librium, Librax, Ver- 
ind Vallum. It is not rare Tor 
lildren to be addicted to these 
day. 

alnklllers Codlpront and Dolo- 
e an effect similar to that of 

le. 

Luthors have deliberately taken 
of calling addictive drugs by 
ad describing their effects and 
ences. 

argue that they are not disclos- 
names of drugs that are not al- 
l wide use by addicts and that 
l their names could help 
teachers and doctors recognise 
id addiction In time, 
uthora point out that: 
ictlon to medical drugs is. 
>g* More than half of Germa- > 


ny’s women and one-third of men fre¬ 
quently take sleeping, tranquilising, 
painkilling and pep-up pills; 

0 About 1.8 million Germans depend 
on alcohol. Between 2,000 and 6,000 
malformed babies due to alcohol arc 
bom every year in this country. Some 
3,000 people a year die in road acci¬ 
dents caused by drunken driving; 

0 Despite the danger of cancer, heart 
attacks and miscarriages, there are 
about eight million people in this coun¬ 
try addicted to nicotine — by far tho 
largest group of addicts; 

0 Increased police work have not 
stemmed the use of hashish, marijuana, 
cocaine and heroin. 

Addiction threatens even from the 
most unexpected quarters, the study 
shows. 

“But the public is now taking addic¬ 
tion as much for granted as traffic acci¬ 
dents.” 

There were two public schools of 
thought: those who want more stringent 
action against hashish, marijuana, co¬ 
caine and heroin (the first two are call¬ 
ed, threshold drugs because they can 
lead to the use of hard narcotics); and 
those that wants to legalise hashish in a 
move to decriminalise its users. 

The discussion over the “threshold 
drugs" is still in full swing. The authori¬ 
ties mostly speak of hashish and mad- 


Continued from page 14 

fiers for the newly developed 
*talkies‘, was the first person to achieve 
automatically guided projection. 

In 1954 he constructed a mechanical- 
automatio control device from parts of 
a building set, which he now proudly 
presents among his private collection of 
film projectors. 

Of course, do-it-yourself specialists 
don’t restrict their activities to just one 
field. 

The garage doors in Burth’s house 
have been remote-controlled for over 
twenty years. The same goes for a 
swimming-pool cover and a roof over 
the veranda, which is operated by the 
invisible hand as soon as rain and wind 
threaten. 

He's a man of principle, and just as 
he refuses to show porno films in his d- 


juana as paving the way for hard drugs. 
The authors, on the other hand, say that 
“there is much to indicate that the bigg¬ 
est culprit in addiction is not one of the 
illegal narcotics but nicotine, which also 
makes the user psychogically and physi¬ 
cally dependent.” 

Research has come up with many 
reasons for addiction, among them cu¬ 
riosity, a desire to experiment, fear of 
loneliness und escape from everyday 
problems. 

But none of these research findings 
lead anywhere. There are as many com¬ 
binations of reasons as there are drug 
victims. “After ail, every one of these 
unfortunates has his own problems.” 

This does not mean that they cannot 
be helped. Only ten years ago, the ad¬ 
dicts’ position was desperate for both 
them and their next-of-kin. Today, even 
medium-sized towns have their coun¬ 
selling services. 

But one thing has remained unchang¬ 
ed: treatment can only be successful If 
the patient cooperates and experts reali¬ 
se nbw that parents must be included in 
the therapy., 

But “how convincing are adults who 
attack drug addiction while being ad¬ 
dicted themselves? Take the father who 
drinks alcohol in front of the children 
and the mother who takes addictive me¬ 
dication. How can they blame their son 
for smoking hashish?” the authors say. 

But what is to be done, now that ex¬ 
perts are agreed that even a harmonious 
family life provides no protection from 
addiction? 

Michael Rupprecht 
(Kfllner Stadt-Anzclger, 16 March 1983) 


nemas he did not see why should pay a 
special rate to the “Kreflbom locals” 
for using the water. 

As he found their demands rather ex¬ 
cessive when he first built his house, 
Burth In no time constructed two cis¬ 
terns to collect the rainwater. 

The water from above is filtered twice 
and then pumped into the water pipes. 

Burth uses rainwater for cooking and 
washing. 

It doesn't look as If he's having any 
trouble with acid rain — Burth’s the 
kind of man who could get a whole old 
people'shome going. 

On 29 March, Germany's third TV 
.channel will be presenting a programme 
by Jfirgen Bretzinger, also a Raveosbur- 
ger t dealing with Burth's life story. 

JOrgea Adaaok 
(Stutiguter Zeltuns, 21 Mush 1983) 


Industrial robots 

Continued from paga 0 . 

the IG-Metall is going to have to “state 
it’s case more clearly in future 1 '. 

During future negotiations, the 
unions will proceed according to tho 
motto “We only agree if..." 

The new stance to be adopted by tho 
unions will be clearly articulated during 
the annual meeting of the German 
Trade Unions in Munich in October. 

“We want to back up our shop ste¬ 
wards in this respect”, Felth emphasi¬ 
ses. “Without turning into modern-day 
Luddites”. 

Schraft, on the other hand, is not so 
pessimistic as the unions when it conies 
to future developments in the field of 
industrial automation. 

“I sincerely believe that the develop¬ 
ment of robots has up to now created 
more jobs than It has destroyed.” 

The labour effect are very difficult to 
calculate since the alternative is usually 
not so much human labour versus ma¬ 
chines but rigid automation versus the 
more flexible kind: “In the case of au¬ 
tomatic are welding for example, a ma¬ 
chine can at most replace two welders.” 

Schraft's. forecasts for the develop¬ 
ment of robots are also more restrained. 
He sees an increase in the spot welding 
sector over the next one or two years 
and then a levelling-off of the increase' 
rate of robot use. , 

As soon a? the investments boom in 
the car industry has died down, the de¬ 
mand for robots will also fall. 1 

Other industries, such as tho electri¬ 
cal appliances industries and mechani¬ 
cal engineering, can dnly use robots for 
individual operations. 

Schraft's forecast: 5,000 robots In the 
Federal Republic by 1985, the 'number 
rising to 10,000 by 1990, "but this really 
is a guestimate". 

Head of production at Daimler-Benz, 
Niefer, finds it easier to talk about 
concrete facts and figures: "During 
the coming yean we shall be Increasing 
our stock of robots by 100 to 200.” 

At present, there is no single robot In 
use on the assembly line in the Daimler- 
Benz plant: “The machines just aren't 
clever enough yet”, says Niefer. but 
adds, “We'll be thinking about using 
them later”. 

By referring to other figures, Niefer 
tries to put things into perspective: 
“Mercedes has 300 robots, 30,000 tool 
machines and almost 150,000 workers. 

"We always come up against limits”, 
he states, “there certainly won't be fac¬ 
tories without people until this century 
is out We simply need man to operate 
the machine”. Felix Spies 

(SfhUfait«cfaeZettatig ( 26M*ie& 1913) 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 
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Who manufactures what? 

Flrid suppliers and products, 
sand for quotations, compare 
prices, track down spools! 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

this Is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, irtcludlrig^9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged - 

alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer's or supplier’s 
address. 

A telephone number la listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4, indexed In 
Engltenand French. 

Price: DM68.16 post free In 
Germany, DM75 eff abroad. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular-bookseller. 



DAV-VeriMthaus 
Poatfaohi1 03 20 
D-8100 Darmstadt 
Federal Hepubllo of Germany 

Tel.: (d6151)33681 /, • 










